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BRITISH SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING.—No. II. 
[Continued from vol, iii. p. 390.]: 


Cuartes Gricnon.—1 HIS indefatigable artist was employed in the 
earliest state of the Arts in this country; and though he lived to witness 
its advanced and highly improved state, we never find him occupied on 
plates of a large scale, or on subjects of historical importance. The 
even tenor of his style may be traced from the first to the last of his 
works. That style, however, though less polished, or, as some might 
term it, less highly finished, was always that of the master,—clear and 
brilliant, and never failed to give the spirit of his prototype. He under- 
stood perfectly the quality of breadth, nor did he ever cover his lights so 
as to render blackness, or a disproportionate mass of shade, necessary 
to clear them out. 

By referring to Bell’s Edition of the British Poets, some of the best 
examples of his engravings will be found. His name appears also after 
the designs by Stothard in the same publication, bearing date 1778, at 
which time Grignon must have been nearly sixty. He had then, how- 
ever, nearly thirty years of life and labour to endure, for his exertions 
were continued to the very last ; and numerous as were his works, and 
lengthened as were his labours, he died in poverty at the great age of 
eighty-nine. 

It is melancholy to reflect that a life of industry and continued appli- 
cation should thus darken to the very close. But Grignon’s is no soli- 
tary instance, in the profession of an engraver, that one pair of hands is 
insufficient for anything beyond the mere purpose. of procuring a very 
moderate subsistence ; for it does not appear, in the instance of Gri- 
gnon that either extravagance or dissipation on his part had led to the 
dark hours of poverty and want; and it can only be attributed to the 
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nature of the profession, the slowness of its operation, and the very 
moderate price that was at, this time paid.for labour. 

Grignon was a pupil of Le Bass, and studied also under Gravelot. 
He was buried by subscription, from which it may be inferred that he 
must have found friends in his life to help and cheer him near his end. 
One at least there cerfainly was,—the late Paul Sandby, whose door 
and whose table was ever open to poor es, et equally as to those of 
his more fortunate friends, _ 


‘Cotziyer was a pupil of Anthony Walker, and, from the death of his 
master, became at an early period of life at liberty to pursue his pro- 
fession on his own account, and lost no time in forming a connexion 
among the booksellers, from whom, his works having the character of 
neatness well suited to book prints, he obtained very adequate employ- 
ment. He was also engaged by Alderman Boydell to engrave a plate 
from a ‘painting by D. Teniers, in which, with one (we believe after 
Wheatley) of the ‘ Irish Volunteers’, in portrait, he might be considered. 
as taking a more elevated rank in the scale of art. But his most attrac- 
tive and best executed plate was an engraving, in the manner of chalk, 
after the ‘ Venus’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Boydell’s work. At the, 
time of its coming out he happened to have reached a climax in this 
kind of engraving beyond any former or contemporary production ; 
having given to it the closest imitation, not only of the character of the 
original in general, but also that of the touches and pencil of the master. 
But the credit of this mode of close imitation was at the same period 
shared in his engraving, by Watson, in the ‘Una’, after Sir Joshua also, 
Since then, Hayward and others have followed in the same track with 
equal success. And here we may throw out a remark upon this sort 
of practice,—that in many instances it is apt to interfere with the cha- 
racter of breadth, more especially if the plate is on a small scale. The 
treatment in this case requires all the skill of the artist, to know how 
much of individuality in the parts may be given, so as to secure the 
breadth or general effect. 

We have seen this attempt to embrace subjects where the figures 
have been the size of life, together with numerous accessories, in.a plate 
little more than four inches. The example we allude to was the ‘ Bath 
of Diana’ by Titian, in the possession, of His Grace the Marquis of 
Stafford, and engraved by Anker Smith, an artist of great skill, but 
certainly failing in his object, by crowding too much matter in a small 
space, 

Besides those mentioned, Collyer engraved other plates with equal 
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success :—one of John Palmer, the celebrated comedian, after a painting 
in crayons by Russel ; another of Miss Palmer; the niece of Sir Joshua, 
and after that artist. 

But,’ whatever portiqp of fame or credit be due to Collyer from the 
merit of his works, it is enhanced by the circumstance of his being the 
master of James: Heath, who must have derived from his instruction 
some portion of that talent which has distinguished his works, great and 
sinall, with a character of taste and execution seldom. equalled and 
hardly ever surpassed. Cipriani had his Bartolozzi to perpetuate his 
name, and Stothafd ‘has had a Heath to do the like by him. 

If the works of Stothard gave an impetus and character to the English 
School of Design, the engravings of Heath gave an impulse to the cha- 
racter of the burin. From this time the attention of the public was 
brought to consider the embellishments of design and engravings essen- 
tial to illustrate the writings of an author. The publications of Harrison 
and Bell were looked for with eagerness, and purchased with avidity; 
the taste of the execution and the character of the design stamped a 
value on the work, and gained for the artists a name and celebrity 
which in after times rewarded their labours in a more adequate propor- 
tion than that which attended their earliest efforts, among which may be 
found some of their most laboured and beautiful performances *. 

The complete understanding (if the term may be allowed) between 
the two artists Stothard and Heath was so perfect, us to give rise’to a 
notion that the former could only be warwegreans to the copper with ad- 
vantage by the latter. 

The exquisite taste and feeling displayed 4 in the practice of Heath 
may be understood by the following.—Bartolozzi had engraved a small 
circular print (the head of a Madonna) after Carlo Dolci. A performance 
was shown him that he apprehended to be one of his own proofs, and of 
which he only remarked that it was a very fair impression :—this was a 
drawing in pen and ink by Heath, in which every line in tone and cha, 
racter was so skilfully executed as to deceive the practised eye of Bar- 
tolozzi.. 

Although it is not our intention to introduce the works and names of 
living engravers of the British School, we may be allowed these remarks 
on those of Stothard and Heath, each as having claims of a kind and 
character, both in age and excellence, beyond any which has gone before 
them. Mr. Heath we believe has for some time discontinued his practice ; 


© It is understood that the price for a design by Stothard was une guinea; 
and fur an engraving after it by Heath, five guineas, 
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but whether Mr. Stothard will ever do so while life remains, is a question 
we are not prepared to answer. 


, Suarr —The works of this truly distinguished artist may rank in the 
highest grade of the English School. He did not, like Woollett, extend 
his practice alike to landscape and to figures ; but his style of engraving 
was marked by a richness and vigour that has never been surpassed ; 
and it is only necessary to bring forward his three most eminent works, to 
establish his claims to a niche in the Temple of Fame; indeed those who 
possess the prints of ‘ Lear’, after West, ‘John Hunter’, after Sir 
Joshua, and ‘ The Doctors of the Church’, after Guido, need no other 
examples to prove the worth of his talents. Each of these is distin- 
guished by a difference of treatment in its execution. 

The animated scene of characters in the ‘ Lear’ of West sparkles with 
spirit and energy—the lines, in their strength and application, are in 
keeping with the character of the subject ;—in that of the sedate and think- 
ing portrait of John Hunter, all is rich and blending, and there appears 
a judicious distinction of the quality and texture of the objects both in 
the principal and accessories ;—while that of ‘ The Doctors of the Church’ 
is evidently, in competition with the Italian School of engraving, an en- 
deavour to unite the loose and free character of the style of lachimo 
Frey with the more exact and careful practice of Raphael Morghen ; 
in all which it must be confessed he has admirably succeeded. 

Heath had the benefit of a master skilled in the technical practice of 
his art.—Sharp had no such advantage : his early practice was that of a 
silver engraver, a mode of engraving the least calculated to produce that 
character of art which so distinguished the works already mentioned. 
But taste and enthusiasm will overcome far greater difficulties than 
those which are found in narrow and confined modes of practice. 

In engraving and its operation the process of thought may be carried 
on with that of the work, and neither be retarded in its progress, by one 
who is master of his-subject in either way. Hence the wild and fanciful 
theories that emanate from a well stored and imaginative mind ;—and 
such was that of Sharp: Not a shape that crossed his thoughts, or was 
generated from those of others, in the speculative points of his favourite 
fantasies, but he would embody and invest it with qualities of the most 
wild and visionary nature, leading or following any object that led out 
of the beaten path of reason and experience *, 


* Emanuel Swedenburg, Brothers the prophet, and Joanna Southcote, each 
shared a portion of Sharp’s regard, 
« And, as their dogmas met his view, 
Held each strange tale devoutly true.” 
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Nor was he singly the follower of wild theories among the professors 
of. Art: Loutherbourg, Cosway, and Blake, were no less the dupes of 
visionary fancies. From what cause artists are thus fancifully given it is 
not our present purpose to say,—it is with engraving that we have todo, 
—but trust these passing remarks may not be entirely out of plaee. 


Bartou.ozz1.—The works of this artist are both numerous and well 
known, to an extent beyond those of any engraver in this or any 
other country. He was the son of Gaetano Bartolozzi, a goldsmith and 
filagree-worker at Florence, born Sept. 21, 1728. If not a pupil of 
Wagner or Iachimo Frey, he certainly studied their works, and derived 
the greatest advantage from imitating their style and manner, upon 
which he grafted a sweetness and blending softness of execution entirely 
his own ; and which is most apparent in those plates which he engraved 
after the designs of his countryman Cipriani. These, as they mostly 
exhibited the grace and beauty of the human form, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of displaving his taste, and the rich character of his style, in a 
higher degree than works which required greater variety and closer imi- 
tation,—such as portrait, history, or other subjects of this kind; where, 
though great talent was displayed in their execution by this artist, it 
was frequently observed that what was gained in the splendour of his 
burin was generally lost in the individual character of his representation. 
It may be truly said of Bartolozzi and Cipriani, that they played into 
each other's hands. Though more confined in his practice as a draughts- 
man than his countryman, Bartolozzi possessed the same taste and the 
same skill in drawing the human figure, with an equal knowledge of the 
principles of painting. 

None ever equalled this artist in giving the spirit of the painter, as 
seen in his loose and characteristic sketches. Of his powers in this 
way, his etchings after the drawings of Guercino are abundant proofs ; 
and are, in the eye of the artist and the amateur, among the most valu- 
able of his works. In the imitation of these drawings, as well as of 
every other artist's performance that came under the power of his burin, 
Bartolozzi gave a character of beauty and sweetness beyond the proto- 
type, though less so perhaps to the drawing# of Guercino than many 
others ; and, except to those who have seen the original drawings of 
Cipriani, Angelica Kaufman, West, &c., after which this artist engraved, 
it is impossible to imagine what he has done for them. __ 

Complete master of his art, it was astonishing in what a short space 
of time some of these lighter productions were executed ; and his prac- 
tice, which he often exercised, of drawing with a pen in the manner of 
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engraving, must have been transferred to the copper with equal facility, 

and in nearly the same space of time. .Much of this artist's labour was 

given to subjects of a light kind, such as ball and opera cards or othet 
tickets of admission to public places, many of which were executed gra- 
tuitously, and as marks of his kindness and regard. A collection of these 
prints of cards, tickets, &c. was made by Miss Banks, the daughter of 
Sir Joseph Banks, and by her presented to the British Museum. 

There are, besides these, frontispieces and book prints in no inconsi- 
derable number; and though a long life was. afforded. this artist, it is 
hard to conceive how, consistent with health, he should have produced 
so many plates of large dimensions, and of a highly finished character : 
but the hand of the artist was seldom still ; and when Bartolozzi resided 

| in Bentinck Street, his lamp was often seen by the writer of this notice 
burning after the midnight hour. 
| But it was not avarice or the wish of accumulating wealth that thus 
employed the thoughts and mind of the artist. Bartolozzi was liberal in 
| the extreme, and his countrymen never left him without an object on 
which to exercise his liberality. He was also profuse and expensive in 
his pleasures ; and it cannot be imagined that a sedentary employment 
like his could be sustained without some outbreaking of holiday ; and 
from its contrast with close application, pleasure was not only height- 
ened, but excess would often ensue. With Bartolozzi money was in no 
regard,—nor economy in practice. His waistcoat pocket was the depdt of 
| his guineas ; and it is reported, that his friend Cipriani and himself in 
| a Single day’s excursion contrived to get rid of some thirty ere they re- 
turned. How they managed to do this may be understood by kindred 
spirits, such as Ibbotson, who actually expended ‘a hundred pounds in 
his way between Caen Wood, Hampstead, and Bell Street, Padding- 
ton, in little more than a week. Doubtless there was a comparative re- 
finement in the outlay of the Italian artist that did not mark that of our 
countryman, whose earnings were spent in recruiting parties, gypsies, 
il or any low and eccentric vagabond that came in his way, from whom he 
could extract fun or entertainment ; and these qualities were so abundantly 
mixed up in his own disposition, and so congenial to his habits, that few 
characters but what afforded him ample scope to work on*. It seldom 
happens that artists or men of genius, whose powers, like the purse of 
Fortunatus, afford ample and ready supplies, ever take thought for the 
future, or “lay by,” as it is said, “a penny for a rainy day.” 


* Ibbotson was employed by Lord Mansfield to paint some favourite cattle; 
and the hundred pounds which he received for his labour were spent in this 
way, and in the time mentioned. 
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-.’ Battolozzi, though always fully employed, never made a provision of 
this sort ; and from his disposition and habits always found his means 
fall short of his expenses. He was in consequence ‘often driven to adopt 
still more ready methods of making up differences. For this purpose 
the chalk engraving furnished sufficient opportunity to accomplish so 
desirable an end; and his study became a manufactory for plates in this 
style of art. It is true the plates thus executed by numerous hands 
were under his direction, and, receiving the finishing touches from his 
hand, possessed qualities which entitled them to attention and regard, 
both in the eye of the artist as well as that of the amateur. And when 
executed after the works of Cipriani, Angelica Kaufman, and other ar- 
tists of superior talents, held a place of considerable rank as furniture or 
other ornamental decorations ; but, unfortunately, Bartolozzi was con- 
tented to take a lower grade in the scale of art, and employ his time and 
labour on the fooleries of amateur artists,—for such many of them may 
be called. To apply the finish of the burin to vulgar grimace or exagge- 
rated caricature, is to cast flowers on a dunghill, that the contrast may 
be made more obvious and disgusting ; and the only excuse for such a 
course is, that his poverty and not his will consented to it. In this way, 
however, his name became a passport to the puerilities of design ; 3 yeton 
such trash capitalists were found to employ their cash, as the best or 
perhaps the only subjects that would return a profit: and the designs of 
Bunbury from the Plays of Shakspeare, the Arabian Nights, the novel 
of Charlotte and Werter, &c. became the means of vitiating the public 
taste through the medium of Bartolozzi’s talents*, 

Had the works of Bunbury, or any other amateur artist, however fa- 
miliar or common. place their subjects, possessed the requisite qualities 
of design, drawing, and expression, there could have been no material 
objection to their passing through the hands of Bartolozzi as engraved 
prints, either in the way of chalk or as etchings. It might have been a 
mutter of regret that such a portion of his valuable time should be with- 
drawn from the more important and elevated class of art, as well as from 
the more legitimate style of engraving: but it would not have been a 
source of annoyance or disgust, as for instance the engraving of ‘Dr. Arne’ 

after a drawing by Loutherbourg, which, although amounting to what 
may be called the caricature in portrait, was still a performance of great 
merit both with regard to its resemblance and as a work of art. 

This print, engraved by Bartolozzi in the manner of chalk, is in the 


* None can deny the wit and humour of Bunbury’s graphic fancies; but 
it was not.in his power to imvest ordinary or familiar subjects with the 
higher qualities of art. . 
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artist's best style, and from the excellence of its execution was evidently 
& con amore performance. It represents the Doctor placed at the instru- 
ment, his face turned somewhat beyond the profile, and exhibiting a 
concavity of contour irresistibly ludicrous, while the features appear set 
to an expression of the most solemn cast. A court dress with bag and 
sword gives the finish to as whimsical a resemblance as ever was seen. 

Chalk engraving, it has already been observed, in the hands of the 
able and. skilful artists, furnished abundant examples of talent, and sup- 
plied. book prints or other ornamental publications with works highly 
valuable in the view both of the artist and the amateur. 

It is not from the casualties of his practice that an artist like Barto- 
lozzi is to be estimated. His claims to fame and celebrity rest on a 
foundation not to be shaken by time or fashion, so long as Art is under- 
stood and Taste remains to appreciate them. 

Of the larger works of Bartolozzi, and such as bear the stamp of his 
genius and the marks of his excellence, it is difficult to say which should 
carry away the palm ; but the most perfect will be found in his Classical 
subjects. 

By many, the ‘Clytia’ after Annibal Caracci, is thought to have 
reached the highest point of art. It is indeed a brilliant example ; the 
fiesh of the Cupid in this print is beyond all praise. Previous to the 
appearance of this engraving, the ‘Sleeping Cupid’, engraved by Strange 
after the painting by Guido, attracted great attention as well from the 
artist as the amateur, and was considered one of the finest examples of 
line engraving that had ever been executed in this country. That it 
made an impression on the mind of Bartolozzi cannot be doubted ; for 
on the finish of his ‘Clytia’ he is reported to have said, “ Let him” 
(meaning Strange) ‘‘ beat that if he can.” Some have thought, the ‘ Di- 
ploma of the Royal Academy’ his best performance ; it is certainly one 
of the most splendid designs, as well as one of the finest engravings ever 
executed, and may well inspire a young and ardent mind with the desire 
of becoming worthy the possession of it as a reward of his merit. 

The ‘ Venus, Cupid, and Satyr’, after the painting of Luca Giordano, 
in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, is another beau- 
tiful specimen of Bartolozzi's talent and execution: the flesh has even 
more the character of softness and flexibility than the original painting. 
But whether this, or what is called the ‘ Silence’ picture, after Caracci, 
is to be preferred, it is not easy to determine; but to whichever of the 
works just alluded to the judgement may incline, there is nowhere to be 
found a more efficient or aricher style of Engraving than appears in 
them all. 
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If Bartolozzi gave x stimulus to, or entiched the practice of the En- 
glist’ school of engraving by the example of his works, it must also’ be 
acknowledged, that his stylé of executiot reachédiits highest excellence 
in this country. H¢ was‘ appointed Engravér to His late Majesty George 
the Third;.and such was the encouragement he niet with in England, and 
the employment he obtained, that with common’ prudence he might 
adily have sevured the means of providing for the fiture: but, asbefore 
observed, his genius and talents led! him to contethw pecuniary matters 
ad: below his concert, so that the labour of forty years and the patrohage 
of royulty availed him’ nothing, and in‘ the decline of life he was' without 
the means of subsistence. ; rant 

His trues pension was-dffered him'by our Governtient ; butit appéars 
it came too late ; his arrangements were made for quitting:thé country, 
arid perhaps somethitig of an indignant feeling might operate on his 
mirid, that the offer had not been made sooner. In F802'he left England 
for Lisbon, where’ he was: knighted; and died shortly after ii his ‘87¢ti 
year. He had been elected a Member of the Royal Academy in 1761, 
upon its‘ formation. 


Joun Keyes Sxerwin was a pupil of Bartolozzi’s, and afterwards 
appointed Engraver to His Majesty George the Third. He was’ said to 
be the son of a wood-cutter in Essex ; but it appears that his father was 
a maker of wooden pins for shipping. In 1772:he gained the gold me- 
dal atthe Royal Academy. The'stibject of his:pencil'was that of ‘ Corio- 
lanus- taking leave of his Family’. 

The talents: of this attist weré eafly displayed, and his’ career soon’ 
run; he died at the age of 37. It is no new thing to remark, that a 
précocity of genius and the creative powers’ of iinagination are fatal gifts 
to the possessor, or that-a rise from' humble life and’ limited means td 
affluence and consideration, are often’ attended with profuse habits and 
adisposition to extravagatice and’ dissipation: attd’ when to these are 
added personal vanity, it niay readily be’ predicted’ such qualities must 
become fatal to those who possess them,—and so it fared with poor 
Sherwin: Under such circumstances, it is surprising that this artist 
should have attained the excellence at which he arrived’ long before his 
death in 1795. 

Had Sherwin continued to engrave after the works of others iitstead 
of his own ‘designs, he would not have failed in attaining the highest 
excellence: in his profession. As it was, his engraving of ‘Christ bear- 
ing his Cross’, after Murillo, and ‘ Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen 
in the Garden’, after Raphael Mengs, ate sufficient to place him high 
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in, the English school of engraving. There is also a print by him of the 
engraver Woollett, we believe after his own _ drawing ; and another of 
Captain Cook, that may be placed among his best works. It is also said 
that he was employed by Bartolozzi to engrave a. considerable part. of 
the beautiful plate of ‘ Clytia’, which proves the sufficiency of. hin talents, 
and the confidence placed in his powers. 

Sherwin drew with great skill, and when his drawings were exhibited 
in the great room of the Royal Academy, a performance of his attracted 
much notice. It was called ‘The Joys of Life’. This drawing was ex- 
ecuted in black and red chalk, and a mixture of colour with crayon, 
similar to those of Bartolozzi. The group contained a beautiful female 
and the figure of Bacchus, surrounded by playful and winged Cupids 
strewing flowers. 

Sherwin mistook his forte when he engraved from his own designs ; 
and instead of that solid and clear execution seen in his. other works, 
his style became meagre, wiry, and mannered. His prints, however, 
from his own drawings took mightily with the public in general, espe- 
eially those of the ‘ Deserted Village’ and its companion ; but the design 
and composition were void of everything like good art, and nature was 
altogether out of the question. His figures, to use a common phrase, 
were dandy rustics, and appeared all of one family ; the resemblance to 
each other, whether old or young, being too striking to be mistaken, 

Another composition of Sherwin’s was ‘ The finding of Moses’, in which 
the Duchess of Devonshire was introduced as the daughter of Pharaoh, 
accompanied by other portraits, beauties of rank and fashion of the day, 
This speculation could not have failed to turn out to his advantage, had 
any share of prudence marked his conduct. Another also of considerable 
size was begun by him, the subject, with portraits, connected with the 
Irish House of Peers: but while engaged on this plate, which was also 
from his own design, poverty overtook him like ‘an armed man,” bound 
him to the drudgery of daily labour under the roof of his publisher Wil- 
kinson of Cornhill, and under the daily fear of imprisonment. 


Tuomas Woruipce.—It was reserved for this artist to add a variety 
to the school of English engraving. This mode of execution is effected by 
what is called the dry point, it being a continued scratching on the copper 
with this instrument in the manner of pencil drawing. It is capable of 
great softness and depth of tone, resembling in some instances the etch- 
ings of Rembrandt, but without the looseness and freedom of his manner. 

The aim of Worlidge was always that of a highly finished subject, 
whether of head or figure ; and his work of ‘Gems from the Antique’ is 
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among the best examples of his practice:-- In this work, of which there 
are two velumes, he has principally confined himself to the heads, which 
in point of character and likeness are faithfully executed: but this style 
of engraving was not equally well calculated to give the elaborate finish 
requisite to the curiously wrought figures on ancient gems, as that of the 
line or stipple mode of execution. 

Another of his works was ‘The Theatre of Oxford as it appeared on 
the Installation of the Earl of Westmoreland’. This is a work of con- 
siderable labour, and contains a multitude of heads and figures, the 
most part of them portraits, among which that of the artist also appears. 

There is an anecdote connected with this performance, which is thus 
related.— While Worlidge was at Oxford drawing from some of the mem- 
bers of the University, whose portraits were to be introduced in the plate, 
a gentleman arrived at an inn near where Worlidge then resided, and 
having by some accident got a rent in his coat, inquired of the waiter 
if there was a fine-drawer in the town. ‘“O yes, Sir,” said the waiter, 
“there is a very fine drawer in the town.” “Then go to him,” said the 
traveller, “and see if he can manage my coat in an hour or two while I 
stay.” The waiter accordingly took the coat and the message to the 
artist, who between anger and jest, damned the fellow for a fool in 
taking him for a tailor. 

As a painter, Worlidge possessed considerable merit ; he first prac- 
tised at Bath, from whence he removed to London, and took lodgings 
in King Street, Covent Garden, where he painted portraits in crayons 
and in oil: among some public characters of his time that became the 
subjects of his pencil, were Mary Squires, Elizabeth Canning, and the 
celebrated Kitty Fisher. 

About this time Worlidge became acquainted with Mr. Ashley, whe 
opened a cheap punch-house on Ludgate Hill, and whose rooms were 
visited by several men of talent, as Hesiod Cooke, Doctor Nugent, Ho- 
garth, and others. And here it was that our artist found spirits conge- 
nial with his own, and from whom, in the way of his profession, he de- 
rived some advantage. It was here also, in the dining-room of Mr. Ash« 
ley, that many of his pictures were exhibited. This was in the year 1743, 
and whence froin the kindness and recommendation of that gentleman 
he found much employment ; and after practising his art with tolerable 
success, he died in the year 1768. 

Among the varieties of his practice, he left in the rooms of Mr. Ashley 
specimens of his art, executed on the wainscoat with-a heated poker ; 
which method has since been adopted by others, and copies from prints 
on deal boards in this manner have found encouragement, perhaps rathet 

C2 
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from their novelty than from the merit sucks out-of-the-way performances 


“The sanner of Worlidge’s engraving has been very sucessfully imi- 
tated by the late Captain Baillie, who bas given. to the public a great 
number of plates, among the best of which are his imitations of Rem- 
brandt’s hundred guilders print, the subject, ‘ Christ healing the Sick’, 
aad the ‘ Three Trees’, the effect twilight. These, with other copies by 
this gentleman, are placed in the folie containing the etchings of Rem- 
brands deppsited jn the British Museum, This, it must be confessed, 
is instituting a yery severe comparison, as few except artists can tell 
the difficulty of this kind of execution. The imitations, however, ‘are, 
under all circumstances, highly creditable to the talents of the amateur 


_, Eanvom.-We have nothing to record of this artist’s character, but 

quiet equability and persevering industry: he was not goaded by the 
spurs of necessity, but pursued the profession through preference and a 
desire of occupation. Earlom was a man of moderate but independent 
fortune; and was a proof that excellence may be attained without those 
outbreakings of enthusiasm, or that offensive excentricity that has too 
often marked the career of genius. 

Though there is great technical skill displayed in the works of Earlom, 
it is not merely that which-marks their character ; for what they were, 
they are of the highest class, and those are fortunate who possess exame 
ples of his talents in his prints of flowers after Van Os, These plates 
engraved in mezgotint, may justly be termed, if not miracles, at any 
rate, wonders of art, and were produced in a style of engraving, which, 
till then, had never been thought calculated to represent the delicate 
texture of flowers. These compositions by Van Os, enriched with a great 
yariety,-—insects, reptiles, figures in bas-relief on the vase which con- 
tained them, and drops of water upon the rich assemblage of flawer and 
leaf,--were all in the most elaborate style of execution, and all imitated 
by the engraver, colour excepted, with a skill and finish equal to the 
original paintings. Earlom wes no less successful in bis engravings 
in the manner of chalk ; a fine example in this way may be seen in his 
figure of Alope after the painting by Romney, In this performance the 
character and spirit are kept up by the engraver with equal truth and 
skill as in the inanimate objects of still life after Van Os. 

_ This artist engraved a series of prints after the original drawings of 
Claude Lorraine in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire. These drawings were called the Liber Veritatis, and were made 
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for the purpose of identifying the real works of Claude from others that 
were said to be from his band. 

These engravings are executed in imitation of the original drawiags, 
and printed in 9 warm bistre colour to aid the resemblance. They were 
at frst produced ouly in outline, simply with a view to show the cha- 
racter of the composition ; and little expectation was formed by the pub- 
lisher, Alderman Boydell, of their reception by the public. It turned ont, 
however, a speculation of great profit; and so extensive was their sale 
that Earlom had to retouch and refresh the plates not Jess than five or 
six times. 

. Prints from the Houghton Collection, published also by Boydell, were 
principally from the hands of this artist, 


L. Scutavonerri.—The works of this artist rank deservedly high ia the 
class of the English school of engraving. His share in the plate of the 
‘ Canterbury Pilgrims’, after the painting by Stothard ; his etching of the 
‘ Portrait .of Blake’, after the original painting by T. Phillips, R.A.; and 
his etching also after the designs of Blake, illustrative of Blair's poem 
of The Grave, are sufficient examples of talent to entitle him so to rank. 
It is somewhat singular, that at no very distant period from each other, 
three of the principal persons engaged on, and connected with the print 
of the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ should have paid the debt of nature,— 
L..Schiavonetti and his brother, and, lastly, R. Cromeck, the originator 
and proprietor of the work, 

The plate was first intended to be put into the hands of Bromley, who 
would doubtless have acquitted himself in the undertaking with sufficient 
skill to ensure its success. It was however, from some cause with which 
we are not acquainted, given to L. Schiavonetti to engrave: he pro- 
duced a very brilliant and clever etching, of which a certain number of 
proofs were taken off ; but while proceeding with the work, he was seized 
with an illness which proved fatal, His brother then took it up, but 
very shorily after he also paid the debt of nature ; and last of all Cromeck 
departed this life: previous, however, to his death, the plate was taken 
up and finished by James Heath, A.R.A. | 

But standing upon the merits of his own works, Schiavonetti’s claims 
to excellence will be found in the above-mentioned head of Blake, and 
in the etchings from that artist’s designs ; the spirit and character with 
which the portrait is etched will never be surpassed, 

L. Schiavonetti came into this country about the year 1790, and was 
accompanied by his brother, an engraver also. In partnership with Testi- 
lini, he executed and published several prints, subjects connected with 
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the French Revolution, such as the trial, imprisonment, separation from 
his family, and execution of Louis XVI. These prints, though got up in 
haste, had considerable merit, and brought a fair share of profit to the 
proprietors. . But the talents of Schiavonetti were not to be wasted on 
subjects of this class.. Before coming to England he had been employed 
to copy the prints of Bartolozzi, and had enriched his practice with 
much of his style of execution; in consequence of which he was engaged 
on works of a higher grade, and where his powers were seen to great 
advantage. Among these were a ‘ Dead Christ’, after uesnan and also 
the portrait of that artist in the character of Paris. 

. Schiavonetti. was a man of placable temper and quiet habits, who 
found his best pleasures in employment and in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, to which he had a most devoted attachment. This artist died at 
epigoe renters more than twenty years ago. 


Joun Saison, engraver in mezzotint, was a native of Ireland, and 
came.over to England at an early period of life, but, from his own ac- 
count, not till he had dissipated a small patrimony, and was constrained 
to follow the art of engraving rather from necessity than choice ; he 
averred that during the time of his most successful practice, and when 
his works were distinguished for their admirable character and artist- 
like excellence, he came to the task rather as he would attack an ad- 
versary than as a matter of choice or gratification. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is difficult to imagine how such examples as the * Count 
Ugolino’, after Sir Joshua Reynolds ; ‘ The Tiger’, after Stubbs; ‘ The 
Alchymist’, after Zoffany, and others of equal excellence, could have 
been produced. 

-. But this artist had derived his knowledge of the principles of painting 
from a professor of the name of West, whose plan of teaching, Mr. Dixon 
always spoke of as being calculated to ground his pupils in the true 
principles of art, making the knowledge of anatomy, perspective, and 
the study of the human figure, the foundation of their practice. 

‘.. With this knowledge, and a pretty fair notion of his own powers, our 
artist thought in his outset that he might dispense with the usual-mode 
of reducing his subject by squares, and supposed his eye sufficiently 
correct to reduce it from the original picture. This mode was put into 
practice on his first attempt, which was from a picture of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ; the consequence was, that when his plate came to be proved, 
the distortion of the proportions was so apparent that he was obliged to 
recommence, his task in the regular manner, and never. afterwards de+ 
pended solely on the correctness of his sight. But such was his future 
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success, and such the artist-like style of his engravings, and the varied 
character of his execution, that he was considered, from his improvement 
in the practice of that mode of engraving, the Father of the Art: - But 
this we think can hardly be allowed, since Earlom had introduced into 
his practice similar varieties in execution. Be this as it may, Dixon’s 
works rank among the highest and best of this class of engraving ; and 
as his examples were for the most part from the paintings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, his works have great value in the eye of the artist “a the 
amateur. , 

J. Dixon, like most of his countrymen, was of a social and convivial 

temperament, and had the good fortune to mix in the best company, or, 
as it may be better expressed, in that of men of genius and talent. He 
reckoned among his friends and acquaintance, Burke, Garrick, Barry the 
painter, and others of a similar grade in society ; and as an occasional 
visitur at the club of the literati and men of talent to which Dr. Johnson; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, &c. belonged, had the pleasure 
and advantage of their brilliant conversation. An anecdote was told by 
him relating to Garrick, who it seems would, from an overweening' no- 
tion of his own importance in company, give himself airs of silent ‘sul- 
lenness. On one of these occasions, when the whisper went round of 
«« What ails Garrick ?”—** What's the matter with Garrick,” it came to 
the ears of Burke, who was present. ‘I suppose,” said he in answer; 
“* Davy has taken a bad shilling.” 
. Dixon’s acquaintance with Garrick arose from the circumstance of 
engraving a plate of this celebrated actor in the character of Richard, 
from the painting of Nathaniel Dance, R.A. In the progress of the 
work, Dixon requested the opinion of Garrick on the likeness, probably 
with a view to an after request—that the actor would favour him with a 
sitting or. two, more completely to be sure of the character. and! ex- 
pression. ‘This was complied with; and on one of these occasions. the 
artist put the question to Garrick, as, how he felt on. the day when he 
was to play Richard in the evening. ‘I am,” said the actor, “ Richard 
from the moment I rise till the scene closes on my part.” 

It presents a rather whimsical picture to the mind, to see Garrick at 
his breakfast, his toilet, or occupied in other domestic avocations, frown- 
ing, strutting and ejaculating from his part, in the intervals of shaving, 
eating, &c. 

Dixon, when young, had been a remarkably handsome man, which 
led most probably to his marriage with a woman of fortune, when a’sort 
of stipulation was entered into that he should not follow his profession 
otherwise. than for his amusement. This, it may readily be imagined 
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from what has been said of his disposition towards’ employment, was 
easily agreed to. He then took a house at Ranelagh, set up his car- 
riage, lived to his liking, entertained hia frierids: with: kindwess. anid: hos+ 
pitality, and on: the:death of his wife had aw addition made te his inconid 
in’ @ bequest frons her’ sister. He then: went. to’ reside in Phitiimord 
Phace,, Kensingtom, where le died. 

The addition to his fortane: coming late in hfe, and being principally 
iv houses, beeame: a source rather of care and trouble: than of enjoy= 
ment, and he was always murmuring at his hard fate, that he could: wot 
find time to pursue an art-he never pretended to like; but, pleased with 
the encomiums passed: on his’ works, he was’ eager to obtaiu. further 
plaudits, and! till the day: of his death was planuing his: undertakings for 
the future. ; 

QOne thing: must not be omitted: connected: with: his: former practice : 
he-sketched readily, and drew'correctly ; and passing the Horse Guards, 
at: Whitehall,.one Sunday morning, where it was:the practice of the'sol- 
diersito make their toilet:in the open street, he saw'a female operating on 
the beard of. a life-guards-man.. This. ludicrous-object became the subject 
ef. his pencil, from which he also engraved a print, which\turuied out a 
source of more profit than his!‘ Count Ugolino’, his * Tiget’,.or any other 
of his works.—So much-for the lottery: of Art and.its speculations, where 
‘« the race is not always to the:swift,.nor the: battle to the:strong”’! 

Though somewhat parsimonious in the latter part:-of: his‘life, he was 
ready on certain occasions to-expend'sums with no chance:of profit: to 
him ina pecuniary way,. but which might: give him consequence in’ the 
eyes of his neighbours or thatiof.the public ; and several pamphlets were 
written and printed at his: sole charge to show the advantage of the 
fisheries. off the coast of Ireland,. as: well-as to prove that their produce 
would enrich this country, as it had done our neighbours. the Dutch, 
who; he affirmed, drew the greatest part of their wealth from the herring 
fishery off the Nymph Bank.. 





SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLING ARCHITECT. 
[Continued from vol. iii. page 397.] 
Devonsuine Sceneny.—Among the prejudices of Englishmen is cer- 
tainly not to be included an over-estimate of those scenic beauties in 
which their country abounds ; and'to°the ‘traveller uninflated by Conti- 
nental grandeur; and-capable of justly appreciating any valley which has 
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no Italian name, or any hill which is free from ‘snow iri July, if is’a 
matter of no small offence to see the beauties of such a county as De- 
vonshire alluded to with feelings short of enthusiasm. Surely it is but a 
vulgar taste which measures the worth of a scene by its mere magnitude, 
while it remains comparatively uninfluenced by the sentiment of form or 
the poetry of colour. Moreover, if this be the legitimate rule of estimate, 
—what Alpine traveller may venture a challenge of yards with any one 
who has had the honour of an introduction to their high mightinesses of 
America, Chimborazo and Sorrato? Then, again, a level shot from the 
eye of the “‘ monarch of mountains,”” Mont Blanc, would but.reach the 
navel of his Asiatic highness Dhawalagiri. The Pisse Vache, compared 
with the Niagara falls, is as the dripping of a filtering stone to the flow 
of the South London water-works. 

Unquestionably, magnitude is one essential of sublimity; and the Alps, 
from their altitude, form a magnificent object at a distance whence the 
loftiest Tor of Dartmoor would be imperceptible. It was, however, only 
a few weeks after I had contemplated the Lago Maggiore from Arona, 
and traversed the Pass of the Simplon, that I visited the river-lakes of 
the Tamar and the Dart, the valleys‘of the Lin, and the rocks of Clovelly. 
With a full remembrance of Italian and Swiss grandeur, [ the more 
thoroughly enjoyed what I afterwards beheld at home; where, if there 
was less to strike, there was more to please; foliage more varied—co- 
louring more rich—forms not less picturesque—a sufficiency of the 
sublime, and an-increase of the beautiful. ; 

The turnpike roads of Devonshire are beautiful—for turnpike roads 5 
but the mere stage-coach traveller is by no means qualified to speak of 
the numerous exquisite features which characterize the face of the county, 
and which may be regarded as a large folio of choice vignettes that would 
confer honour upon a Claude or Salvator : these would, therefore, rather 
impugn the character of my friend Brockedon, who persists in being ex- 
clusively Alpine, while the charms of hig “native land” remain un- 
noticed. 

He who would eageda the riches of the Devonshire landscape must 
leave the postman’s track, and mingle among the rocky intricacies 
which skirt the expanse of Dartmoor, tracing the course of its torrents, 
and wandering through the leafy shades of its valleys, or the gloomy 
shadows of its ravines. Particular descriptions would prove tedious, or, 
at best, not truly instructive. All that the pen can do has been done by 
the gifted, the sensitive, the unfortunate Carrington, whose poems; 
being local, are not so universally known as they deserve to be; for his 


poetic fire was not less burning than his patriotic love. It was ‘under 
Vout. 1V.—No. 18. 
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the intoxicating influence of his verse, quaffed amid the scenes from 
whose golden beauties it had been distilled, that I almost felt inclined to 
discard the geometrical for the natural—the technicalities of the _ 
thenon for the unsophisticated graces of Bickleigh Vale.. ; 

: What empty dilations—what affected enthusiasm are peupitaaily 
expended upon such formal offences as the Italian pleasure-grounds— 
the Villa Panfili, with its penny-a-peep water-squirts and flower-beds, 
reminding one of the wood-cuts in old school editions of AEsop’s Fa- 
bles! And then, ‘your traveller,—your picked man of countries;— 
he and his tooth-pick at my Worship’s mess,” shall condescendingly 
patronize the Duke of Bedford’s exquisite place at Endsleigh with a 
** passablement bien!”—aye, and passing hurriedly through the fairy 
haunts of Mount Edgecumbe, shall rest with approving complacency 
in that only portion of it (the Italian Garden) which the true genius 
of landscape avoids as the hawk of Dewerstone would the wired pre- 
cincts of an old maid’s aviary, or a trout of the “ moorland stream” 
the glass vase of a pet gold fish. 

Of course, in Wales, Cumberland, Scotland and Ireland, we have 
greater masses of magnificence ; in consideration of which I have mo- 
destly alluded to the scenes of Devon as to a series of “ vignettes.” 
Yet let this:be correctly understood, for there is no lack of incentives 
to awe and terror; and a man less given to romance than the eloquent 
Othello, might justly speak “of antres vast and deserts idle, rough 
quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven.” The natural 
beauty of the county is also frequently heightened by the ivied bridge 
and feudal ruin, the pinnacled tower or the rude cromlech, the Eli- 
zabethan hall or the Greek portico. It is, moreover, the land of the 
primrose and the strawberry (to say nothing of clouted-cream and 
choice mutton); and its apples are as numerous—if not so golden— 
as those of the Hesperides. 

. Jt-is well known, that among the list of Devonshire worthies are 
several artists of more than common celebrity: it is only strange that 
Jandscape should have called no representative from this lovely county 
until now, when, as I hope, Mr, Johns of Plymouth, and Mr. Rogers, 
will patriotically advocate the cause of the trees, the rocks, and the 
running brooks. Mr, Charles Eastlake is, of course, among the fore~ 
most of those whom the Muse of Devonshire art delights to honour. 
He does not profess landscape-painting; but we have evidence he 
would not fail, and may confidently assert his supremacy as an oil- 
painter of architecture. I have rarely been so delighted as. with his 
exquisite representations of the ‘ Athenian Ruins’; in which he has not 
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only exhibited the poetry of accident and mellowing time, tut like» 
wise the mind of the designer, and the nee and manual rear entrd 
of the stone.mason, 

.. I had the gratification, during my stay at Plymouth, of beitig intron 
duced to the Society of “ Artists and Amateurs.” They meet about 
once a fortnight at each other's houses, where, after coffee,—sepia and 
BB pencils are served ; contributions made to ‘the portfolio of the 
host; and a true Devonshire junket finally demolished. The Society 
is without laws or any prescribed duties ;- it therefore flourishes with 
still increasing strength, and bears a goodly show of harmony and in- 
atte. 

. JOURNEY TO een .~I was much charmed, in rapidly travelling 
through Somersetshire, by the beauty of the ecclesiastical architec. 
ture. The towers of some of the minor churches are remarkable not 
only for their comparative richness, but for the refined taste shown in 
the disposition of their ornaments and the balance-of their proportions: 
Taunton tower is justly celebrated ; that of the village of Chuton (near 
Bristol) is, in its degree, equally choice. The county may, in short, 
boast its architectural wealth. Gloucestershire contests with it for 
Bristol: but, to whichever the cathedral of that city belongs, the church 
of St.. Mary Redcliffe appertains to Somerset. This were sufficient to 
give it.a place in the dictionary of Art, though it possessed not the 
elegant abbey of Bath, the exquisite cathedral of Wells, and the ins 
teresting remains of Glastonbury. Oh, ye Church Commissioners! 
Look into the history of these august temples, which originated in the 
spirit of piety,—not of pew-letting; which were conducted by the un+ 
shackled power of professional ability,—not the squabbling member. 
hood of a vestry committee: which by their scale, material, and mag- 
nificence, at once manifest their own sacred purpose,—not the grovel« 
ling purpose of cramming a certain maximum of people into a possible 
minimum of space. Yet, I would mean nothing offensive to the mo- 
tives of those who manage these things, beyond the fact of their pro» 
digality in domestic matters, and their parsimony where profusion 
were more creditable. It is unfortunate that the virtue of simPLiciTy; 
so prominent among the principles of Christianity, should be so much 
more apparent in the masonry of our modern churches than in the 
morals, habits and feelings of their hebdomadal occupants. ‘Not to 
speak it profanely,” the Lord’s houses, now springing up in all quar- 
ters like small-salad, are poor barefaced-looking things compared with 
the vicar’s drawing-room; and, indeed, rather resemble the chilly 
sanctum of his curate. Doubtless, prayer is equally efficient whether 

D2 
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offered in the splendid choir or white-washed cell ; nor might we quar- 
rel with the meanness of our modern churches (or of our public build- 
ings generally), if there were no expense incurred in private comfort 
and selfish luxury. The money which used to be expended on the 
carved wood-work dF a choir, now contributes to the Turkey carpet 
and stuffed arm-chair of my Lord Bishop's library. 

Wectis Carneprat.—The style of this bijou essentially differs from 
any other of its British brethren. The west front is gorgeous in orna- 
ment ; the body of the church, externally and within, sweetly simple. 
Here, then, (as.in our cathedrals generally,) we have the fault of in- 
congruity ;—but sucn incongruity,—O, for more such !—such.incon- 
gruity as we find in the scenery of Linmouth and Clifton, or the plays 
of Shakspeare and Ford. Shall we, then, cultivate the smooth pro- 
priety of your modern Anglo-Grecian meeting-house, with its altar- 
piece like the’recess for a hall table, and a little louvre-boarded bell- 
turret after the guise of a meat-safe ? Rather than this, O let us still 
exclaim with Jaques, “Motley ’s the only wear!” 

. Bristot anp Batu—the swarthy and the fair—live side by side, 
like Vulcan and Venus. The thousand smiling little villas which cheer 
the neighbourhood between and around them, may be regarded as their 
progeny,—a large family of laughing Cupids. “Motley” again!— 
Bristol smirches with his smoke ; Bath cleanses with her waters. Bris- 
tol is the dingy schoolman of the athletic pugilist; Bath the sunny 
resort of the dainty invalid. Choose between a milling from Tom 
Spring, and a minuet with Beau Nash; between a glass-house, and 
whist-table ; the angularities of commerce, and the “bitter sweets” of 
scandal. 

- Bath Abbey is filled with mural monuments, conferring, perhaps, as 
much honour upon the individuals they commemorate, as disfigure- 
ment upon the architecture to which they are attached. If there be 
anything more calculated to discourage an architect than a want of 
employment and cotemporary appreciation, it is the prospect of having 
his deeply-studied work bewildered and bepatched with these ostenta- 
tious tributes of surviving partiality and the laborious common-places 
of marble-masons. I say nothing against monuments in the abstract ; 
but, surely, it is but reasonable to require that they should either not 
interfere with, or, if prominent, be disaccordant with such a building 
as Bath Abbey. This noble edifice is, moreover, as ill-used without as 
within. If any one would truly estimate its extreme beauty, let him 
look to the fourth plate in Britton’s volume upon it, which gives the 
view “as it would be seen from a certain point, if the houses were res 
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inoved from the south side of the nave. Of the modern Gothic spe- 
cimens of Bath, I select as the best, the Free Church in James-street. 
It is, in comparative scale a toy:—by no other comparison can its 
warm be limited. 

: “E am not aware of any piece of ordinary and gun street architec- 
ture in England so substantially good as the Circus of this city, where 
we have, as it were, the Roman Coliseum turned inside out. Or, per- 
haps, it rather stands in humble comparison with the south side of 
St..Mark’s Square at Venice. 

The street architecture and secondary public buildings of Bristol are 

so swallowed up in the superior magnitude of the city, as to be disad- 
vantaged by a comparison with Bath. The cathedral is but half itself. 
**O where, and O where, are the nave and west-front gone?” Alas! 
for them! And let us the more value what is left, particularly the 
chapter-house, which exhibits, perhaps, as fine and perfect a specimen 
of finished Norman architecture as the country possesses. 
- Sr. Mary Repciirre.—A most unsavoury and tedious approach, 
amid “ very ancient and fish-like smells,” and between rows of nodding 
houses, brought me at length to the matchless monument of Greete 
Canpng’s munificence and Chatterton’s,—what may we say ?—to 
avoid a Rowleyian controversy,—nothing. 

The poet’s enthusiastic admiration of this piece of art will be se- 
conded by every man in any material degree susceptible of being im- 
pressed by the beauties of nature: for never were “the arcades of 
alley’d walks” more felicitously “emulated” than here: never was 
there a more fascinating union of those picturesque and thriving qua- 
lities which charm in the combination of rock and tree, with those 
graces of harmony and aspiring lightness, of constructive science and 
decorative taste, which render fascinating the work of ‘‘ men’s hands.” 
It is said, his Satanic majesty waxed jealous on beholding the endan- 
germent of his influence by the erection of Lincoln cathedral. Not 
unlikely, then, that he regarded with wrath the magnificent fane in 
question, and, shrouding himself in a thunder-cloud, knocked down 
greater part of the spire. If it were not he, who the devil was it?— 
See the sixth and ninth plates in Britton’s account of this edifice. 

The Bristol Institution of Literature and Science is on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance of the city. Here are a capacious 
lecturing theatre, and a museum thriving in its accumulation of “ alli- 
gators stuff'd" and «skins of ill-shap’d fishes.” It is to such esta- 
blishments as these, rather than to academies, that I would look for an 
improvement in the state of the elegant arts; for it is surely the ge- 
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neral publie, more than the individual professor, that requires that 
limited enlightenment which lectures, arguments and exhibitions af- 
ford. \I believe there to be no lack of professional talent;—it is an 
appreciatory power in ‘the million” that is wanting. ‘Lecturers, com- 
mittees ‘and plaster casts, may assist the ear/y movements of genius : 
but, if it be really genius, it will soon leave such assistance, to act, to 
think, and to feel for itself.. At the point, however, where the-artist 
throws off the academic gown, the critic assumes his licentiate: It is 
the class critical which requires enlightenment. We desire them to 
have such an ability for judgement as may enable them to distinguish 
between truth and quackery, and elevate them above the miserable 
expedient of issuing advertisements for the competition of a herd of 
any-bodies. It is such institutions as that-of Bristol which may bring 
about this devoutly-to-be-wished consummation. 

: My journey from Bath to Winchester was enlivened by the company 
of an elderly gentleman, whom I soon discovered to be ‘a brother 
chip.” Aye, sir,” said he, “‘ we follow an Art which I have ever found 
much more liberal in providing rational amusement than pecuniary 
profit or popular approval. Architecture occupies such a negative 
position between the Fine Arts and the Arts Mechanical, that they 
each hate her for the love she bears the other. Elegance is shy of her 
because she associates with hod-men, and shows the brass end of a 
two-foot rule sticking out of her pocket-hole. She is here avoided as 
a vulgar creature, who wears a tenpenny nail where others exhibit a 
gold ‘pin. Then honest Jack; being purely mechanical, doubts her 
practical strength, because she talks wildly about taste and the Elgin 
marbles. She is decidedly amphibious, and is consequently worried 
like a badger. Or shall we liken her to an ostrich, the use of: whose 
wings is about as available to it, as the imaginative power is to her ?— 
er, to Jack Ketch, whose acquaintance with the scaffold is sufficient to 
keep him out of Fashion's drawing-room, though not to admit him 
into the felon’s ward ?—-Sir, if { had not been all along independent of 
my profession, I should have acted independently of my senses long 
ago. ‘The architect, whose necessities compel him to put up with all 
the whims of patronage and the interference of ignorance, had better 
tumble headlong from the parapet of the first house he builds.— By the 
way, talking of falling from parapets,—you see the tower of Romsey 
Abbey in the distance :—Well, sir; a sad story is connected with that 
abbey—lI think it's that—or, if not, some other,—no matter, 't will 
do :— 

-. “ The hero of my brief tale was a poor half-insane antiquary, whose 
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long legs and respect for cobwebs obtained for him the nickname of 
¢Qld Spider.’ He imagined. himself descended from the ancient family 
of Blois, and was, of course, not a little proud of his princely ancestor 
Henry, who built the abbey of Romsey and the church of St. Cross 
near Winchester, both justly spoken of by Wharton as among the 
‘most complete monuments of Norman architecture,’ In these churches 
he passed the greater part of his latter days, holding imaginary collo- 
quies with the spirits of his forefathers, and dilating upon the unso- 
phisticated architectural purity of these their monuments. As to the 
great cathedral of Winchester, he gave it comparatively little regard 
since it had been ‘modernized by that fellow William of Wykeham !’— 
The old man's mind was essentially Norman,—nothing of the pointed 
or florid in its composition,—for he thought wit impertinent, and elo- 
quence a mere prostitution of the thought's impulse. His mind, as I 
said, was ‘every inch’ Norman,—all chevron, frette, billet and zig-zag ; 
as difficult to be moved as the pillars of Romsey nave, and as gloomy 
as the crypt. His contempt for modern people was not less than for 
Queen Anne’s churches. . ‘ My genealogical root, sir,’ he used to say, 
‘is traceable three centuries further back than the date of the lowest 
foundation-stone of Romsey abbey.’ 

“ Well, sir, to make an end of my story, and cke Old Sides... 
smart laughing damsel was his abhorrence; and he was one ae 
morning following his train of moody meditations in the stilly aisles 
of the church, when a bevy of fair Dames suddenly entered the side 
door. ‘The surprise was mutual; but the terror rather preponderated 
on the side of the ladies; for the momentary aspect and position of the - 
gaunt, long-shanked antiquary were such as well might inspire fear, 
He was bestriding the prostrate effigy of some cross-legged crusader; 
while his shaggy head, open mouth, and great staring eyes gleamed in 
the fiery red and purple of a sunbeam which shot upon him through. 
a window of richly-coloured glass. He looked like a vampire exulting 
over the bloodless prey, whose life-streams had just furnished him with 
another period of protracted existence; or (to make him the more 
thoroughly answer his nickname,) like the gigantic Arania avicularia 
brooding in the satiety of appetite over its feathered prey —The ladies 
uttered a faint exclamation of horror, and the next moment saw the 
poor maniac rapidly move off with huge strides towards the little door 
of the tower staircase, through which he as speedily evanesced as a 
tarantula into its hole. 

“The poor girls had lost all relish for Gothic sights, having now 
seen a reality more terrible than anything they had read of in the 
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‘Castle of Otranto or the fearful volumes of Ann Radcliffe. They begged 
to go home; and were crossing the churchyard, when a gentleman 
accompanying them begged them to notice the monster-headed water- 
spouts which protruded their gaping throats from the tower top. They 
looked, , and anon 


‘ Methought that one began to move!’ 


—It certainly did! It was not stone,—it was the man-monster !—See! 
—he moves forward headlong !—his arms are out !—he cries for help! 
and—ah ! he falls!! 
_ “ He fell :—but a friendly ledge first broke his fall; and a small pro- 
jecting flat, a little lower down, prevented his being actually mangled 
at the bottom. The fright, however, together with the fall, proved 
enough; and poor Old Spider, without much additional suffering, shortly 
breathed his last !—It.is supposed he was looking through a dilapi- 
dated spout-hole to watch the departure of the ladies; and that, lean- 
ing too far forward, he lost his balance, and 
* Now my story’s done.’” 

« And this,” said I, “really happened at Romsey ?” 

“« Why, no; I do not speak to a certainty on that point. If they 
give you a negative at Romsey, seek an affirmative at St. Cross, where, 
if you find it not, you will find something as good,—a luncheon of bread 
and beer.” 

The hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, retains more of its archi- 
tectural than of its moral character. The excellent Wykeham, equally 
to be admired as a Christian, a Bishop, and an Artist, reformed the 
abuses which had shamefully been suffered to overrun the iatentions of 
its founder De Blois, increased the endowment, and added to the build- 
ing. We now want another Wykeham to reform again. 

In the church of St. Cross they still persist in the child’s play of 
showing you the “accidental origin of the pointed arch” in the inter- 
section of two semicircular arches. Very ingenious, no doubt ;—as in- 
genious as the pretty story in Vitruvius touching the origin of the 
Corinthian capital, and, it may be safely added, as true—or absurd,— 
take it as you will. This is of that large class of nursery notions, which 
includes the suckling of Romulus and Remus, and all the other hypo- 
theses which have been so industriously started to explain the rise of 
Gothic architecture and to contradict each other. It is‘to he hoped 
we shall hear no more of this fal-lal. However we may speak of prin- 
cipal events, it is absurd in such cases to talk about primal causes, and 
particularly so, to look for the origin of a style so rich and complicated 
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as the Pointed, in any ove simple accident or archetype : nor is it gene- 
rous to rob the ever active exertions of the intelligent mind and lively 
imagination of man, and to attribute their issue to chance and casualty. 

Winchester is a little city composed chiefly of a few great features ; 
a cathedral of splendour more than commensurate with its vast magni- 
tude ; a college of princely endowment and noble figure ; a royal palace 
and castellated remains. Let the architectural student exult in the 
name of Wykeham, the compeer (in a different walk) of Wren—like 
him, gifted, generous and abused. The nave of Winchester cathedral 
eontains the architect prelate’s tomb,—a splendid monument, though; 
for the more august testimonials of his Christian zeal, his disinterested 
humanity, his lofty talents, let us still direct the observer in the felicitous 
words on Wren’s tablet;— Si monumentum requiris, circumspice !"' 

As the majestic proportions and noble simplicity of the temples at 
Pestum crush, by comparison, the pretensions of Roman taste, so the 
perspective of Winchester nave awes the impulse of affected dilettanti- 
ship. 

I am beginning to feel the overruling influence of enthusiasm, and 
therefore think it better at once to mount the coach-top and proceeu 


for London. 





ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
{Continued from Vol. iii, page 462.] 


Cortey.— Marchant (the gem engraver) told me that Copley as- 
sured him that more than sixty thousand persons had been to see his 
‘ Destruction of the Floating Batteries at the Siege of Gibraltar’, whilst 
exhibiting in St. James’s Park; and that the net profit arising from the 
exhibition of this picture, with that of ‘The Death of Chatham’, 
amounted to 5000/.;—an instance perhaps not to be paralleled in an 
age or nation.”-— (1793). 


West.—* Edwards (an artist) having called one morning upon West, 
found him in his painting-room, with Woollett and Pagi; the last-men- 
tioned having just been making Mr. West a present of a sketch by 
Guercino, which Edwards thought very excellent, and gave it his full 
praise. Woollett then, inspecting it for some time, exclaimed, ‘Is it so 
very fine?’ As the drawing was a landscape, Edwards was the more 
surprised by this expression of his doubt, and said that he was sorry 
that its beauties did not sufficiently confirm its excellence ; and that, 
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for his part, he considered it a superior specimen of the master.—Wool- 
lett repeated his examination, and still retained an adverse opinion ; 
but had the candour to confess, that great as its real merits might be, 
its beauties were not such as to come within the limits of kis compre- 
hension. This circumstance gives an ample proof of the elfects of a 
contracted education, and that we ought to place a slight reliance upon 
the opinion of others, upon subjects which stand in any degree out of 
the path in which they have been constantly accustomed to tread. 
Woollett had been too long in the habit of inspecting works of art 
through a convex glass, to judge of the merit of any work which was 
not to be seen through this short-sighted medium; consequently that 
work was deemed insufficient the parts of which did not produce the 
same pleasure to the eye as the whole did to the imagination. Sueh 
ten determine upon excellence only in proportion as they can see the 
difficulty by which it was produced.” 

-. Daring the American war, West sent a gentleman from that country 
to Edwards, to have a design by him for a medal which was to be struck 
for one of the United Provinces. The subject chosen for this design was 
‘ Liberty trampling upon Tyranny’. He directed that the latter was to 
be personified, a portrait of whom he would send in a few days, without 
giving any intimation whom it was to represent. When this mysterious 
portrait arrived, Edwards was surprised to find it neither more nor less 
than an impression of a head, in wax, taken from a guinea. 

“* Westall being at West's one day, and seeing his ‘ Sketch of the 
Angel smiting the Assyrians’, as it was hung up in the room in which 
they were sitting, expressed the greatest admiration both of the design 
and execution. West replied with much animation‘ Yes, it is very 
fine !—it is a burst of genius ; for previously to my making it, I had been 
afflicted: with a violent fit of the gout, which carried off all the earthly 
particles in my composition, and left me, as it were, all soul ; for I cannot 
better describe my convalescent state. At this happy crisis I availed my- 
self of nature’s renovated powers, and made that drawing,’ ”"—(1793.) 

“ West, describing the beauties of his landscape (A View in Windsor 
Forest) to. Hodgés, observed, among other particulars, that it was not 
of the pastoral kind, nor could be classed with the sublime, but it was, 
properly speaking, the august style, very little understood in this 
country.” 

‘In conversations with Mr. W., he said: ‘ For some private, and; as 
I may say, familiar convetsations, which on many occasions the King 
(George III.) was pleased to honour me with, we one day discussed: 
what subjects were those best adapted to the powers of Painting ; and 
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I'suggested that Scriptural were more congenial with true Art than 
subjects which were taken from poetry ; and I gave this as my reason ¢ 
The Scriptural being wholly grounded upon truth, the painter had only 
to consult nature in her purest and simplest character, and make his 
Tepresentation perfect; whereas the nature of the poets was, in essence, 
a fiction ; and the painter, to do justice to his author, must see it through 
the poet as a medium ;—-so that, if I paint from Homer, I must paint 
‘Homer's nature ; and so of Virgil, and the same of other poets.’ The 
-Kiog was struck with these remarks, and as I saw that he coincided 
with me, I suggested that a series of pictures, giving a history of re- 
‘vealed religion from the fall of Adam to the atonement of Christ, would 
at ance afford the best means of displaying the powers of the art, and of 
applying those powers to the noblest end. 

“ He then commanded me to make some sketches, the more fully to 
illustrate my views, which | accordingly did ; and in these sketches I 
showed that the whole history of revealed religion might be compressed 
into thirty-five pictures, At this interview there were five or six bishops, 
all of whom expressed entire satisfaction with the whole design ; and 
observed, that such a aeries of pictures would be equally impressive 
fipon every sect of Christians, as they would serve to illustrate the true 
ground upon which all demonstration must stand, as long as they pro- 
fessed to be attached, in any degree, to Christianity. 

*« His Majesty approved of this plan. This was about the year 1785 ; 
and he then gave me an order for the thirty-five pictures, and proposed 
to build a chapel in Horn-Court within Windsor Castle, in which they 
should be deposited, to be called the Chapel of George III. James Wyatt 
‘was commissioned as the architect, and the foundations were laid, when 
the King’s illness prevented the prosecution of the plan, 

“* West told Humphrey, the celebrated miniature painter, that.during 
‘the whole practice of his profession before 1804, he had only. received 
from the public about 7000/.,—his support having been altogether sup- 
plied by the King himself.” 


Gintin.—* Lord Elgin offered Girtin 304, a year, to go with him to 
Constantinople ; and as Lady Elgin possessed a taste for drawing, he 
wished to know whether he would engage to assist her in decorating 
fire-skreens, work-tables, and such other elegancies. Girtin replied, 
‘ that for that department he greatly feared that he-was an unfit person ; 
and he must add, that the salary proposed was too small.’ His Lord- 
ship remarked, ‘ that he was poor.’ Girtin then told him, ‘ that he would 
engage to find a publisher who would return the whole money for the 
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drawings when made: and this observation closed the conversation. In 
the course of this negociation, Girtin had spent niany useless hours im- 
patiently, by waiting between the hall and the presenee-chambef, and 
had the mortification to learn a severe lesson,—that his talents were not 
estimated at half the value of those of his Lordship’s valet de chambre.” 

{ Girtin in weyers June 3rd, 1802.) 


Opie and Srorsand.—* When Opie was first brought to London by 
‘Dr. Wolcott, he lodged him in the purlieus of St. Martin’s Lane. Wolk 
cott called upon Hearne, the engraver, and told him, that ‘ he had caught 
& boy in Cornwall with raw flesh, and that he would take him to his 
Jodgings. Opie was then a rude clownish boy, with lank, dark hair, 
and a green feather. As he was a wonder, he was sought for. and fol- 
lowed after by the curious and the great, Hearne remarked to the Doc- 
tor, ‘that as he was visited and employed by so many fashionable people, 
he ought to be a little more potished in his outward appearance.’ ‘No, 
no!’ replied Wolcott, ‘ you may depend upon it, in this wonder-gaping 
town, that all curiosity would cease if his hair were dressed, and he 
looked like any other man ; I shall keep him in this state for the next 
two years at least.’ Some time afterward the following dialogue took 
place.—H. Well, Doctor, how does your pupil come on? W. I cannot 
give him grace ; the dog has a good eye and sound judgement, but no- 
thing elegant or graceful. H. And how could you expect him to have 
grace ? You kept him too long in the state you caught him, with raw 
flesh, for him to have imbibed any principles of the graceful. W. His 
success depended, at first, entirely on his being a wonder; had he not 
een one, the public would never have encouraged him ; and at this time 
(1804) his merit would have been as obscure as if he had remained in 
Cornwall. 

«“ When I asked Stothard, why he did not go to the Academy dinner 
tilways given previously to the opening of the Exhibition? he said, 
‘that one time he had forgotten it, and another time he wanted shaving, 
and did not think it worth the trouble to go; for,’ continued he, ‘I 
have no peculiar enjoyment in partaking what others are deprived of, 
but on the contrary, feel myself less happy by being separated from 
the many, to devour selfishly what, to be enjoyed, requires to be shared 
in common. (Walking in Kensington Gardens, June 11th, 1792.) 

‘* Opie came to London, November 25th, 1782 ; and died April 9th, 
1807, in his forty-seventh year. 

« All sentiment is in outline, and the Sling w up is only embodying that 
sentiment. Fuseli said of Stothard’s first great picture of ‘ Amyntor and 
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Theodora’, a poem by Mallet, painted for Macklin’s Gallery,—that it was 
very clever, when it is considered by whom it was painted : thus inti- 
mating that Stothard was only a designer for booksellers, and hardly to 
be ranked among historical painters, and might fairly be supposed in- 
capable of painting a large picture with figures of the size of life. In 
spite of this criticism, he was engaged by the late Marquis of Exeter to 
paint, in a series, part of the great staircase at Burleigh, in the style of 
Verrio, by whom the other parts had been finished. For this capital 
work he received 12001. He went to Burleigh in the summer months 
for four successive years ;—upon an average, about three months in 
each year were employed in this work. He was afterwards engaged 
in painting the staircase of the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. His 
designs for the Novelist’s Magazine, in many volumes, and for Bell's 
Edition of the British Poets, have never been equalled. 

** Of his pictures I requested from him an exact account. He painted 
fifteen small pictures for an edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which were engraved by Strutt and published by J. Thane; and these 
were preferred by Stothard himself to any of his other works. He paint- 
ed ‘The Pilgrimage to Canterbury’, from Chaucer, for Cromeck the en- 
graver, for which he was paid one hundred guineas. The fortunate pur- 
chaser afterwards received four hundred.” 


Fusru1.— Henry Fuseli, or Fiiessly, was born at Zurich, and left itin 
consequence of a dispute which he had with that Government. He then 
removed to Berlin, where he became acquainted with Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, the British Envoy at that Court. He had read one of Shak- 
speare’s plays in a German translation; and was so much delighted 
with it, that he determined to learn the English language, which he ac- 
complished with facility, and at Jength, with correctness, both in speak- 
ing and writing. When Sir A. Mitchell left Berlin in 1765, Fuseli ac- 
companied him to England; and as an evidence of his proficiency in 
our language, he published, in the same year, a translation of Winkel- 
mann’s ‘ Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks’; and 
afterwards, in 1768, ‘ Remarks on the Quarrel between Voltaire and 
Rousseau,’ in favour of the latter. Subsequently he visited Italy, and 
finished his studies in painting, attaching himself to the works of 
Michael Angelo, for which he professed a devoted admiration ; but the 
artists he chiefly imitated were Sprangher and Goltzius. 

“ His ‘ Lycidas’, from Milton ; his ‘Lazar-house’; the *Night-mare’; 
und ‘ The Three Witches’, from Macbeth, are among the best examples 
of his wild genius. He was a man of high pretensions, and had little 
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respect for the opinions of others, which he treated with ridicule or sa- 
tire. Buta caustic and racy style of observation, combined with a pe- 
euliarity of pronunciation and cast of countenance, rendered him very 
entertaining in society, Those who have by nature a bluntness and 
incivility of manner, and affect even more, suppose that they are gain- 
ing a reputation for honesty and a fearless independence, although it 
often happens, that men of this disposition only trample on the weak and 
defenceless, are servile when they have any view of their own adyan- 
tage, and are cowards when their exaggerations are successfully opposed. 
These traits were remarkably characteristic of Fuseli. 

_ When Marchant (the gem-engraver) offered himself to be elected au 
Associate of the Royal Academy, he opposed him, insisting that the 
Academy might just as well elect a watchmaker ; but when he found 
that Marchant could render him service among the patrons of art, he 
became a subject of eulogy, and loudly declared that his intaglio of the 
‘ Dying Amazon’ “ was worthy to have been designed by M, Angelo.” 

** At one of Johnson (the bookseller)’s hehdomadal dinners, he met 
Horne Tooke, and as he spoke most disrespectly of one of Horne’s 
triends, having been forced to acknowledge that he had neither known 
nor seen him, he sheltered himself under an abject apology. 

‘‘Fuseli amused himself with playful satire on the works of his more 
eminent contemporaries. West's picture of the ‘ Battle of La Hogue’ 
he called “the Jews fighting for old clothes at Pickled-herring Stairs.” 
What he said of Northcote’s ‘ Balaam’ is sufficiently known ; and Peter 
Pindar’s retort, that Fuseli was just appointed by the Devil to be his 
painter of hobgoblins, has been ten-times told. 

** He made a singular observation concerning the characteristics of 
Northcote, Opie, and himself, as artists, with respect to design. “If 
you would have a picture of nature as she is, you must go Opie ;—if 
one as she has been, go to Northcote ;—but if you wish to possess re- 
presentations which never have been, nor ever will be, come to me.” 

“His constant friend, Johnson (the bookseller) left him a legacy of 
50J. a year, for the lives of himself and his wife, which was sold for 6301, 
His drawings, which amounted to the number of 804, after his death were 
sold by Mrs, Fuseli to Sir T. Lawrence, who gave her a bond, bearing 
interest of 200/, a year, outstanding at the time of his decease. This 
bond was cancelled upon the drawings having been returned by his ex- 
ecutor. They were sold for the same sum to the present Countess 
Dowager Guildford, in whose collection they are now deposited, 


Lawrence. Sir Thomas Lawrence, as a painter, seized the arti- 
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ficial manners of society with great aptness, and fashionable grace 
formed the elements of his taste ; but the fundamental principles of true 
beauty and grandeur are rarely to be discovered in his works ; such, I 
mean, as are always to be seen in the works of Titian. He doctored 
nature in his own way, and made his art in the highest degree artificial, 
but always with very great talent, and an enviable dexterity of execu- 
tion. His mind was ever subservient to his hand,—and not like Reynolds, 
whose hand was subservient to his mind, which it often obeyed with 
great labour and difficulty; who always knew what he immediately 
wanted, but was embarrassed where to find it, in the wide range of na- 
ture, which was the object of his contemplation. Lawrence, on the other 
hand, knew what he wanted, and seems to have had no difficulty to find 
it, in the circle of fashion by which he was surrounded. When he would 
make a brave man look wise, he made him stare. Sir Thomas borrowed 
his grandeur from the stage, as in his ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘Rolla’; while Sir 
Joshua's design of his ‘Mrs. Siddons in the character of the Tragic 
Muse’ is derived from M. Angelo, in the Sestine Chapel. 

“* Upon the death of Sir Joshua, Lawrence went immediately to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and solicited the appointment of portrait-painter to 
the King. To strengthen his application, he made use of the Marquis 
of Abercorne’s name, without his authority. After having taken this 
step, he waited on that noble Lord to inform him of it. ‘ My Lord, I 
have taken the liberty of waiting on you for your interest to obtain for 
me the honour of being portrait-painter to His Majesty.—‘ Of what 
value is the place, Mr. Lawrence? I am not used to ask favours, but if 
it be not worth more than 501. a year, I will write to him..—‘ My Lord, 
I have already spoken to his lordship..—‘ His lordship! who do you 
mean ?'—‘ The Marquis of Salisbury.'"—* What ! the Lord Chamberlain ! 
I know nothing of him; I thought that you meant Mr. Pitt; 1 would 
have given you a note to him without hesitation; I am very intimate 
with him, and if the place was undisposed of, I dare say that he would 
have given it you.” He then put the pen into the standish, and turned 
round upon his seat. ‘ My Lord, I just mentioned your name to the 
Lord Chamberlain in my application, supposing that you could have no 
objection..—‘ Humph! (lengthened sotto voce.) I think, Mr. Lawrence, 
it is a very strange mode of proceeding, first to make use of my name, 
and then to ask me permission.’ 

“« The Marquis soon afterwards called on Lawrence, who gave orders 
to be denied: he then sent in his name. Lawrence returned his com- 
pliments, and was extremely sorry that he was engaged, and could not 
possibly see his Lordship. ‘ Z—ds!—but I will speak to him; and if 
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he does not choose to come out to me, | will go in to him,—what does 
he mean?’ Lawrence was not at a loss to anticipate what would 
happen if he attempted to keep the noble lord in a cold room ; and, upon 
hearing this loud observation, made his appearance, humbly apologizing. 
‘ Well then, let me see what you were about ;’ and immediately walking 
straight forward into the puinting-room, to his astonishment found that 
he had been about’ nothing of the slightest consequence, but a small 
drawing then lying on the table. 

“« This anecdote, the truth of which I have no reason to doubt, with 
reference to the person who related it to me and others, is perfectly cha- 
racteristic of either party ; though certainly, upon the last-mentioned 
occasion, he forgot the constant friend and companion of his life, to 
whom his great acquaintance with Shakspeare had first introduced him, 
namely, 

“‘ That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity : 
Commodity—the bias of the world!"—K. Johu. 
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Tue diagnostic of the pictorial tribes is certainly a perpetual state of 


irritation, for which, doubtless, they are to be pitied ; it is the badge they. 
assume from necessity, on passing that threshold whose lintel bears the 
fatal inscription, ‘¢ Leave all hope behind.” They have been from time 
immemorial set apart from their fellow-creatures in their sociality, as oil 
that mingles not with the waters of human intercourse. In very truth, 
they are a peculiar race,—intellectual gipsies,—who, leaping the ordi- 
nary barriers of civilization, alternately astonish and delight mankind— 
who feed on the gaze of spectators, and revel in the enjoyment of their 
own mysteries ; making man subservient to their wants (aye, and woman 
too)—caring little about the effect of their machinations, unless know- 
ledge of their peculiar craft shall have ensured a view of their ofispring 
similar to their own, or the flood that whelmed Danaé’s principles, offer 
a convincing proof of a perfect taste and unbiassed judgment. Gentle 
Reader, (for ye had need be so with the “ genus irritabile,”) do not sup- 
pose that we are exempt from either egotism or love of approbation ; in 
sober sadness I recordthe severe truth,—that we are sometimes inclined to 
view with parental affection our own undoubted offspring,—to yearn with 
all'a father’s fondness at its probable prospects, and even to be blind to. 
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afew failings, which the injustice and coldness of distant friends or sour 
critics may be led to condemn with unfeeling asperity. We will even 
allow, with only a modest share of mortification, that we sometimes, in 
a yielding hour, forgetful of high academic precepts, gleaned in the 

rosperous hours, when the frowning times of art were mellowed by the 

iendly touch of distance, and when the heart leaped, and the hand, 
electrified by the bound, gave accuracy and feeling (the desideratum in 
att, be it said), —we sometimes perhaps may have yielded to less ennobling 
considerations, and have lowered our own banner before the chill pennon 
of Necessity, and have consented toa consoling medium station between 
the “ stark staring mad historic” and the “ abject pot-boiler,” that bug- 
bear of theory ’s virgin view, and that summum bonum of all worldly phi- 
losophers. It is probable that in such a moment of weakness we might 
discover that 

“To this complexion have we come at last.” 

It appeared somewhat en régle to the humble writer of this monodic 
eséay on the genus irritabile, to touch on a few pathonomic charac- 
teristics of the class, before he ventured to assail a fragment thereof. He 
in the most candid manner confesses their peccant peculiarities ; neither 
claiming for his brethren the erudition of the sage nor the patience of 
the philosopher, yet trusting they will be considered qs far “ more sinned 
against than sinning.” Spirits of an artist’s dreams by day, by night,— 
say, shall I conjure ye up in grim array, to drag from my reader's breast 
the pity due to our tribe? Shall I invoke the torturing memories of the 
departed great,—of Michael Angelo—Raphael—Rubens ? those objects 
of veneration, yet prolific sources of despair! Say, reader, did ye ever 
note a limner the victim of conscientiousness, turning away in a fit of 
the spleen, as convinced as it is necessary, of the somewhat superior 
powers displayed in a picture by Titian? Is not that harrowing to a 
yensitive mind ?—and then the return to bis own easel, and the contem- 
plation of his own work, one glance, perchance, sealing the doom of the 
never-to-be-completed performance. Alas! ye who have but to walk 
around a gallery in a pute atiateur’s Or cognoscenti tone of mind, can 
form little notion of the bugbear of “ the illustrious dead,” to be obliged 
tosink the what.is, on your own side, in the what was on another’s. Oh! 
it’s too painful'to dwell on. And then the Exhibition !—that destroyer 
of the peace of mind of many an aspirant !—that summum ‘bonum and 
summum malim—that two-sided shield—that alpha of all hopes, and 
that omega of ‘all despair! And then,—O my pen, desert me not at 
that fatal name,—and then, pitying reader, though last not least of our 
complaints,—portrait-painting! {f any pursuit requires the aid of phi- 
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tosophy; aye, and of the soundest too, it is the profession of a portrait 

painter, ‘until he arrives at that enviable station when “ he paints by 

rale, and is admired by law ;” when the minor requisites of likeness and 

finish are never insisted on, and a succedaneum of a potent name en- 

registered in academic annals is welcomed rather than “ man’s own 

image.” ‘Thrice happy state, when the mind rings with “‘Io Pans’ at 

the flight of tyro’s turmoil, and luxuriates in its own settled a 

of verdant and productive nature. 

' For the first years of a beginner's career, his daily wovaiiilcl is'to 

wait with ai palette ready set, and a canvas on the easel (both perhaps 

unpaid for,) in anxious expectation of a nibble. His eye and arm have 
both tired at the often-repeated semblance of himself, crowding his 

toom;—the most unwelcome of all sitters;—betraying that most dis- 
tressing circumstance, “I am myself alone.” Oft has he filled:that 
convenient chair, and wondered its comfort was not appreciated ;—oft 
gazed at the artistic high-cut light that is doomed to irradiate his own 
face alone ;—oft, with a feeling I do not venture to analyse, has he 
stigmatized the taste of the age in neglecting one whose genius would 
have expanded with the genial influence of patronage. Should he be 
fortunate enough to find some disinterested individual willing to sacri- 
fice himself to. a raw practitioner, he is the prey:of a thousand self- 
created anxieties; he dreads the first sitting, and despairs beforehand 
of ever being able to succeed; He soon, however, regains a portion 
of his wonted satisfaction on discovering that his sitter possesses some 
distinguishing mark, some palpable feature, which he can transmit with 
awful fidelity to the canvas, and will enable him to achieve a staring 
likeness. The thanks of a face-painter are, indeed, due to you who 
possess some striking characteristic, some departure from the given 
line of beauty; and whose: purely terrestrial mould excites no painful 
apprehension, no disheartening omens of threatened failure.— But par- 
don me, ye regular beauties, whese charms, sunk in the Grecian die, 
beam in the vernal lustre of ripened form,—in the godlike attributes of 
dignity and loveliness,—ye are not for our market : we bunglers are 
strenuous advocates for irregularity ; and a poor limner travels. over 
the surface of your physiognomies and finds no resting-place, no palpa- 
ble point, to afford him the slightest chance of displaying his powers of 
delineation. The. ponderous and characteristic features of a eivie Vi- 
tellius are the proper subjects fora debutant; he has room for display, 
and a departure of an inch or two from the right line is not so-easily 
deteeted in his vast proportions, it being perfectly rational to suppose, 
that one eye being at variance with its companion, or a mouth in- 
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fringing on the situation of another point, can affect the expression of 
such an\individual in a very trifling degree. 

That artist may, indeed, think himself lucky, who has the good for 
dune 40 catch a mayor or alderman; for with the distinguishing chain, 
and.speaking robes, who can fail to discover the portrait of the right 
worshipful the mayor, or the. weighty representative of. aldermenic 
dignity? . The face is there a subordinate part: it is no longer Mx. 
(*** the hosier, but ‘The Mayor;” and the artist sinks every allu- 
sion to caste in the overwhelming dignity of civic importance... : > 
«| Woe to the unfortunate beginner, who should be hailed as the perpe- 
tuator of loveliness !—he will not be the first that has-fallen a sacrifice 
@t the shrine of beauty. He is bereft. of his little skill by the poetry of 
beauty ; for though his powers to enchain the magic of the eye be but 
dawning, yet he may have perceptions vivid enough to gaze in speaking 
silence at that miracle of loveliness before him, sighing to think 
to ; “ That soul-lit eye that beams so bright, - 

, Beams not for him :” 

inn with h this philosophical reflection he resigns himself to his rt and 
proceeds with the:task imposed on him, cheered by the consciousness 
of not being able to convey a single particle of the form before him. . 
«Who that has essayed to represent youth, has not fallen in the abyss 
of portrait-painters,—adding sensible years to a female face iv endea- 
vouring: to: trace certain lines that conscience. asserts ought to. be on 
the canvas, and then discovering that youth is at variance with truth, 
and, with a slight alteration, being forced to say with the poet, 

“If to her share some female markings fall, 

Look in her face and you forget thet,all,” 

‘The harrowed feelings of an artist scarcely allow me to puinniag anol 
must I continue.—The likeness proceeds, or rather the picture,—yet, 
as intention is everything, and the artist intended it for one, it seems 
unjust not to judge of him after his own standard. 

The family are unanimous (perhaps the only time in their lives,) in in 
their non-recognition of the face of their darling; when a sudden 
thought. striking the venerable papa of this tormenting family,-—he 
places his hand over the lower part of the painting, —which is. still 
wet,—and declares that it ‘‘is so very like his Missus, that it had bet- 
ter be finished for her."—The artist is horror-struck at this. awful 
change; but seeing no alternative, the staid matronly expression of 
mamma. replaces the abortive attempt at the character of youth and 
beauty. 

_The slight dificulties of dress are not to pass unnoticed in this cata- 
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logue of artistic grievances.— Apparel is the bugbear of portrait-paint- 
ers; and I have known a portrait proceed with unexampled-celerity 
through all the varieties of red, yellow, blue, green and black, return- 
ing with excruciating constancy to the primeval red: and what with 
the changes from natural hair to feathers ; caps to turbans ; toques to 
opera-hats ; from collars to frills, from frills to ruffs, through the gra- 
dations of handkerchiefs, pelerines, boas, shawls and cloaks,—one pic- 
ture in the course of time becomes a ren zara wardrobe, with an 
extensive change of linen. 

An artist hopes in vain that his troubles are at an wa when the 
picture is once sent home. [Illusive hope!—they but begin their 
second course. ‘He first discovers that it is carefully hung in the very 
worst possible light; and that for the advantage of tone, it is subjected 
to the mellowing effects of a smoking chimney. . He then is as sure to 
discover that it is not perfect; and at the end of a few weeks the un+ 
fortunate production finds its way back to its anxious parent, after 
being the innocent cause of the most persecuting warfare from con- 
flicting opinions. He is waited on by the whole family, and is requested 
‘in a delicately authoritative tone to make a few slight alterations:— 
Mamma thinks it rather too fat for her, and is positive that the left-eye 
‘(which is foreshortened) is not so large as its companion. - The father 
-of the august assemblage of critics is certain that his “‘ Missus arn’t got 
a white pimple on the tip of her nose, and that.she don’t snuff.” The 
eldest daughter wishes a considerable portion added to the vanishing 
cheek, . because it is not so large as the other : the son is sure his M’a 
arn’t gray yet, and points out the obnoxious light streaming along the 
undulating surface of her curls: and a little urchin, just pantalooned, 
laughs outright because his mother (in a three-quarter view) is de- 
prived of an ear. The artist, with inward imprecations and outward 
humility, endeavours to satisfy all parties; and after the various slight 
alterations, turns out a likeness, or rather a picture, calculated to con- 
vey his reputation to a wondering posterity in this, 

“ The very head and front of his offending,” 
and to secure for him, unhappy wight! should he be unlucky enough 
to reach the first landmark of futurity, that fame (which, as well as a 
brighter, may be hard-earned indeed,) which singles him out as a 
traitor to beauty and intellect, and as having most paradoxically sunk 
low without having dared to rise,— as having basked in sunshine, yet 
returned an icicle;—having quaffed nectar, yet warmed not to poetry, 
and as meriting (unless, fortunately for him, his reputation bury itself,) 
a niche in the Temple of Derision as one of Nature’s worst journey- 
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men, who imitated her most abominably, and sent her offspring into 
the world— 
“ Scarce half made up....” 


“A motley crew.” 





PRACTICAL REMARKS ON PAINTING.—No. IV. 
LIGHT AND SHADE. _ 


‘Tre moral and physical constitution of man bearing essentially to his 
becoming a social and civilized being, and in that state requiring an 
innumerable diversity of pursuits to occupy the period of existence 
and development of his intellectual powers, the all-wise Creator has, 
amongst other gifts, endowed some with the aptitude, and others with 
a refined and deep feeling for the effects and beauties of the graphic 
art;—an art, by the exercise of which the resemblance of the dead 
is preserved to the living of every succeeding generation, and the 
beautiful scenery of foreign countries and of our own, brought before 
our eyes and kept in our memory. And when it is considered that such 
graphic representations can be portrayed by no other medium than 
‘on a flat surface; and that the actual form of bodies, are the primary 
and leading objects of imitation for the painter; and as these objects 
are shaped either according to their natural construction, or by the 
hand of man,——the importance of a just management of light and shade 
must be apparent to every observer. Although in the composition of 
& single object the same principles must be exercised as if it were a 
_ much larger design, still the difficulties, if it be of the latter class, 
are much enhanced,—as then a diversity of lights must be introduced, 
so’as yet to be generalized and moulded into harmony. In fact, it is 
a sure test of the genius of the artist, when his principles of light and 
shade are so admirably concentrated, as that while his work attracts 
the eye and mind, the art itself, or the medium by which it has been 
effected, never obtrudes in any way to allay the feelings of gratification. 
In the painting of a single head, the lights ought to predominate over 
the shadows ; i.e. the larger portion of the face should be in light; and 
neither the light nor shadow side ought ever to be relieved by those 
tricks of mediocrity—of placing the light against dark, and the shadow 
against light; for if the artist but concentrate his mind on nature, and 
undeviatingly copies the effect before him, weak indeed must -be his 
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perception if he cannot follow her. The contrary feeling charaeterized 
the style of the English painters of the 18th century, before the genius 
of Reynolds broke down and swept away the 'barbarisms of his pre- 
decessors ; and his example, fortunately, is too strong to allow the 
English school again to fall into the-contrary course. 

In the light and shade of a head or portrait, variety of colours, hues 

and tone, should be apparent only in the painting of the flesh exposed 
to the light; the shadows ought always as much as possible to partake 
of one,tone of colour ; to be transparent and warm, yet not fiery or foxy ; 
to be cool, yet not too gray,—the colour of which is inexpressible, but 
to be found in nature, and in the works of Rubens, Vandyke, Titian, 
and Reynolds, and all the best painters of heads. From the head comes 
the management of the background, the importance and difficulty of 
which cannot’be more fitly demonstrated than by the well-known anec; 
dete of Rubens and his pupil, whose friends, anxious that he should be- 
come a student under that master, begged, asa great point of recom- 
meéndation, to inform him, that his intended pupil was already master 
of the-painting-in a background. << If that be the case,” said- epee: 
«then I am sure there is no necessity for his being under me,” . - 
- All the effect, then, of a good painting of a head depends upon: the 
manner in which the light and shade are made to harmonize with the 
background; and the most true principle, as well to nature.as it-is 
according to the practice of the best painters, is, that every tone of the 
shadow or light in the background be always subordinate in strength 
to those of the head. This principle never fails to preserve a beautiful 
breadth and harmony in the whole effect, and becomes superior to all 
those revolting and incongruous efforts of imbecility to produce force 
by placing light against dark, and vice versd. What will still further 
always combine to add to the beauty of a good painted head, is, that 
the shadow side of the background should unite with that side of the 
face, and the lighter side in like manner, And if it is necessary for the 
design that the hands, books, or other objects, should be introduced, 
either to give effect to the action of the figure, or as a means for the 
diffusion of the light, be it remembered that the light and shade of such 
objects ought in no way to interfere with the great mass or principal ,— 
all should be subordinate, as all lights in nature are inferior to the first 
and great luminary of the earth. 

In the ‘ Heads’ of Titian, of Vandyke in his first style, Daidintin 
and Reynolds, we generally find that they are, as it were, immersed in 
a gloomy sombreness, the features imperfectly developed, like the sun 
when just emerging from a dense black cloud, and the whole picture 
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presenting at first sight a dark and undistinguishable mass. But as 
the eye lingers and dwells on the one spot of brilliancy in the face, 
the gloominess of effect vanishes ; the head stands out; the eye beams 
with.the glow of life; and the entire figure seems breathing with vigour 
and animation: and it will be found that, however gloomy the paint- 
ing may first have appeared,—on examination, no touch of decided dark 
colour will be discovered but in one spot, and that generally close to 
the highest light. One of the finest examples of Rembrandt’s in this style 
is ‘ The Jew’, in the National Gallery, which has not been surpassed 
for depth, richness, powerful colouring, and magical chiar’-oscuro : 
Reynolds's ‘Snake in the Grass’ and ‘Infant Jupiter’ are also fine 
specimens of his style. Vandyke generally relieves the mass of shade 
eaused by his black draperies, by introducing the hands,—which also: 
are mostly ornamented by ruffies,—to produce contrast and relieve the. 
bedy; thereby preventing the whole effect from being heavy. In the 
Louvre at Paris are several most admirable portraits by this master, 
painted in his first style,—when, as he afterwards said, ‘‘ he painted for. 
fame,”—not surpassed even by Titian, of whose works also this i 
ficent Gallery contains some splendid examples, 

- In compositions consisting of many figures, the light and shade ong 
to be. managed in such a manner, as that, while it fully develops the. 
whole arrangement of the figures, and successfully explains the mean-. 
ing of the artist, it ought never to be apparent that any figures.or 
objects are so artificially situated as that they appear placed for the 
mere purpose of giving effects which would not in the ordinary course 
of nature.occur. . All the lights ought to be massed ; so also the.sha- 
dews, which should be relieved by some light object or figure being. 
carried into it,—of course of such atone and depth of colour as not to 
interfere with the breadth and general effect of the picture. . Different 
artists concentrate their light and shade in different ways, according to’ 
their.individual feeling and taste. Rembrandt's lights are generally. 
centrical, and his composition of figures circular. Rubens'’s, at times, 
the same, though at others he gives a broad and clear daylight effect. 
Teniers is seldom strong in opposition of light and shade ; whereas, on 
the other hand, Ostade’s style assimilates to Rembrandt’s; and the 
same may be said of G. Douw. Rembrandt, and also our own Rey- 
nolds, may be cited as the most.admirable and perfect masters of light. 
and shade; the first, whether in a single head or a composition of 
figures, as his ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’, ‘ Woman taken in Adul- 
tery’, ‘ Descent from the Cross’, and ‘The Jew’, or ‘The Woman 
Bathing’,—all in the National Gallery;—will attest; these at once 
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rivet the eye.. And such is the magic of his chiar'-oscuro, the spec- 
tator can never turn his back upon him until he has penetrated into 
every labyrinth of his deep and solemn masses of shade, wherein the 
imagination is left free to conjure up whatever visions may strike the 
fancy. Even on succeeding inspections his works never fail to impart 
fresh enjoyment and gratification. —Reynolds's paintings produce a no 
less powerful and impressive effect on the mind ; witness his ‘ Nativity’, . 
«Infant Jupiter’, ‘ Ugolino’, ‘ Cardinal Beaufort’, and numerous others, 
which for intensity of feeling, tremendous focus of light, and solemnity 
of shade, have not been surpassed even by Rembrandt, Titian, nor by 
that wildest of all painters Michael Angelo Caravaggio, whose ‘ Lock- 
smith’, at the Dulwich Gallery, presents as wonderful a specimen of 
powerful painting and decided contrasts of light and shade as per- 
haps can be found in the world. Rubens in his compositions, either of 
figures or landscapes, depended less upon contrasts of light and shade 
than upon contrast of colour for relief; from which cause, Reynolds 
said, ‘that his paintings always look like a garland of flowers ;” and 
Fuseli, ‘‘ that he invigorated bodies to hills of flesh, and tinged his pen- 
cil in the rainbow.” His celebrated ‘ Descent from the Cross’ forms, 
however, in some measure an exception to his general style; for in 
that, there is a solemnity and awful sublimity, a murky gloominess 
pervading the whole, admirably adapted to the impressive and. sublime 
subject represented : and the effect is not even marred by the intro- 
duction of the yellow and green silks in the foreground, which his 
perverted. taste could not omit even in so solemn a subject.—For an. 
illustration of our remarks and opinions on Rubens, we recommend 
the general reader and the artist to observe his pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, viz. ‘ Rape of the Sabines’, ‘ Peace driving away War’, 
‘Landscape’, and the others. In the ‘ Rape of the Sabines’ there 
will be found very little shade, but a preponderance of l'ght, relieved 
by masterly management of colour :—the same of the ‘ Landscape’. 
Tintoretto, Guercino, Caravaggio and Murillo, are all greatly distin-) 
guished for contrasts of light and shade, particularly the three first.’ 
Tintoretto is less refined than Titian, more violent in his style. and 
whole effect ;—Guercino, deep and powerful; too meretricious, how:: 
ever, in his draperies, and the light and shade generally too violently. 
affected, which oftentimes produces the appearance of spottiness. The 
works, like the life of Caravaggio, present an utter defiance-of all pre- 
scribed rules and customs. No one ever delighted more in producing . 
violent and startling contrasts of light and shade, and painful distor- 
tions of limb, with always an over-wrought energy of expression. To 
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produce his effects, he scorned to attend to those minute and beautiful 
points of working by half tints; by the skilful management of which 
alone is to be attributed the roundness and brilliancy of Correggio, 
and the depth and natural force of Titian. The ‘Locksmith’ by Ca- 
ravaggio, before mentioned, must indeed be acknowledged as a most 
extraordinary performance; but when we soberly inquire into the 
sources of our admiration or surprise, we find that it arises less from 
its identity to nature, than its singular and startling effect ; for when 
we turn from this, and look to that most exquisite painting by Velas- 
quez in the same Gallery,—‘ A Portrait of Philip of Spain’,—the in- 
feriority of Caravaggio is deeply apparent, and the excellence of sim- 
ple nature indisputably proclaimed. Caravaggio, to produce this pe- 
culiarity of effect, was aware that it could not be found in common 
nature ; he had therefore recourse to artificial light, —lamp-light,—by 
which he always worked. Painting by lamp-light can never, however, 
form a barrier against the accomplishment of beauty and excellence in 
art, when it is so placed to produce just the same light and shade on a 
head or figure as in day-light. Gainsborough, for instance, generally 
painted by lamp-light; and Reynolds in hig 14th Discourse, “ On 
the Character of Gainsborough,” particularly points out to the stu- 
dents the many peculiar advantages to be derived from it. 


Murillo, in his contrasts of light and shade, is less artificial, conse- 
quently more natural and pleasing. In the Gallery of the Louvre isa 
picture, by this master, of a boy in an interior leaning against the wall, 
and the light descending full upon him from a window to the left,— 
producing a most rich and powerful effect. But, Murillo could. at 
any time quit this style, and concentrate “bee on beautiful com- 


positions of the ‘Holy Family’,—always painted with refinement of 
feeling and delicacy of style,—a speciméti of which is in the Dulwich 
Gallery, in conjunction with several others of another class. In. the 
Louvre also there is a beautiful ‘ Holy Family’ by him. 

’ In our remarks and opinions on Caravaggio, Guercino, and others, 
be it understood, we do not so much condemn the individuals, as that 
we are anxious to point out their several characteristics, and how dan- 
gerous it would be to found a style upon any one of them: for both the 
artist and the amatéur should remember, that that which is accounted. 
excellent in the master, in the imitator would be otherwise. In the 
originals such oversteppings of nature may be tolerated, because they 
individually possess a peculiar innate beauty and force which are be- 
yond the power of imitation. To be enabled to compose any number 
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of figures into juat light and shade, to better develope their forms and 
expressions, ought to be the only acting motive of studying light and 
shade in the works of: others...In another paper we intend to treat 
upom Jight and shade in landscape aed historical painting, and: con- 
— a ~~ ahederations: on: orem eee eu i 
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"ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, AND THEIR WORKS. 
_ [Continued from vol. iil. page 488] 


toner einai our lives of English Architects dinhing the reign of 
Elizabeth, we shall, before we proceed in our biography of architects in 
the reign of James, avail ourselves of the remarks of Mr. Dallaway, in 
his’Sketch of the History of Architecture during the reign of his prede- 
cessor. More interesting specimens of that peculiar style of art in 
Duilding could not be adduced than the mansions erected by the mi- 
fistérs of Queen Elizabeth for their own residence. . She rather en- 
Boliraged that‘enormous ‘expense ‘in the noblemen of her Court; than set 
them any such example. She neither built nor rebuilt any palace, for 
she considered that her father's magnificence had supplied them ; and, 
eidepting the Gallery at Windsor Castle, no royal building cindons: ther 
for Rs founder; Lord Leicestér is said to have expended 60,0007. upon 
Keritworth ‘only, which stim ‘wilt not bear the test of compatative ex: 
dimination’ ‘Of the palatiil houses, finished before 1600, the following 
Hst-will includé those of greater celebrity in that era, reserving others, 
‘the foundations only of whieh'were laid in the reign of Queen Etizabeth, 
to that ‘of het successor. ' Some ciiriosity respecting their architects 
{mote essentially connected with the’ original ‘plan’ of. this work;) wil 
necessarily arise, which will be-gratified, us far as any docutnent within 
our knowledge will confirm the appropriation. °Yet there is undoubted 
, authority for the names of certain individuals ‘as architects, whose works 
are hot exactly known at: this period, but-whose fame must have been 
acquired by the eminent talents they displayed in-the age in which they 
lived: Such names, without reference to any particular building, ‘are 

not unfrequently mentioned :—Robert Adams; Bernard Adams; Lawrence 
Bradshaw, Hector Ashley, and Thomas Grave, as ‘holding the employ- 
ment of architects, surveyors, or master sapen to = Queen and her 
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Lincoln, Lord Burleigh, J. Th ct. 
; Warwick, : East of Eicon, 1 Toes in ruins. 
« Herts, i 

Bucks, 

Herts, 

Suésex, 

Kent, 


Wilts, 
Hants, 
Essex, 
Surrey, 
Worcester, 
1570, Kent, Sir H. Sydney, 
Sir J. Harrington, 


i 580, Lord Cheyney, 
rdwick Hall, 1597, Countess Shrewsbury, 


18. a 1580, ts. Lord Burleigh, Desc 


The iprtenipabntaetitiois fries tthe phen ofthe eartlée bosses in-the tinve 
ofthe ‘Fudossjavas'tithe bay-windows parapets; porticos; and: inter 
nally,-in the halls,’ galleries, chambets' of state, and staircases. - ‘The 
two last-mentiowed were renderéd as riclin' ornamental.carving'ab ‘the 
groteéque'$aleté then prevalent could invent or apply ; the ceilings were 
fretted with roses ‘and armorial devices, but were without pendants, as 
in the earlier! style. ‘The fronts of the porticos were overlaid’ with 
carved éntablatures} figures, and) urmorial devices: the lofty and wide 
galleries generally exceeded 100 feet in length; and the staircases: were 
so-dpacious gs to~mceupy.& considerable part of the centre of: the house. 
‘Phe insperfectly imitated Roman style, introduced, as’ before noticed, by 
Johtvof Paduay ‘in its first dawn in this kingdom, began now to:extend 
its-infilgence; although partially. At Burleigh, the parapets which sum 
round the’ whole:structure are composed of open-work, describingia va 
riety of Tusdan: scrolls; and the chimneys are Tuscan columns, two, 
three; or four, clustered together and surmounted bya frieze andem 
tablature. Open parapets, having letters'.placed betweet:'them,’ as & 
conceit indicative of the founder, were then first introduced. . ‘The large 
maner houses, dispersed through the several English counties,’ con} 
structed of ‘timber frame-work, were. very general, where a supply. of 
stoné or brick failed; the carved pendants, and the weather-boards of 
’ the gables and roof, were carved in oak or chestnut, ‘with ‘éxuberancé 
of fancy and good execution: ‘The counties of Chester, Sitlop, and 
Stafford, abounded more especially in curious instances, many 6f which 
are no'longer seen, and their memory preserved only in’old engravings. ! 

The weaith of this particular fashion ef domestic architecture was the 
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réign of Elizabeth, and it is thus discriminated by a contemporary ob- 
server :—“‘ Of the curiousnesse of these piles I speak not, sith our work- 
men are grown generallie to such an excellencie of device in the frames 
now made, that they farre pass the finest of the olde. It is a worlde to 
see how divers men being bent to buildinge, and having a delectable 
veine in spending of their goodes by that trade, doo dailie imagine new 
devises of their oune to guide their workmen withall, and those more 
curious and excellent than the former.” Harrison's Desc, of England, 
p- 336. 

In the more ancient cities and towns, houses of timber frame, but ina 
peculiar and not less ornamented style of carvings, were frequent ; and 
in the fronts towards the street, and in the wainscoting of the apart- 
‘ments, the supporting figures were of extremely whimsical forms, It is 
not easy to determine what they were intended to represent. Those 
which have remained to our own times might have been seen at Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Coventry, and Bristol ; but in the last-mentioned place, 
most have vanished in the course of the last century, and their repre- 
sentations are preserved only in the portfolios of local antiquaries. On 
the Continent, although more ancient, as we have been merely imi- 
tators, they have been better preserved to the present day. ll the 
excentricities of the Burgundian manner have been adopted in their 
buildings of timber frame, as well as of brick and stone. Numerous and 
remarkable specimens may stil] be examined and admired at Rouen, 
Bruges, Nuremburg, and Strasburgh, and which have been brought 
home to us by the pencils of Pugin, Prout, Lewis, and the excellent 
Cotman ; and to which we could at no period have offered examples of 
equal excellence. The age of Queen Elizabeth introduced so total a 
deviation from the plan of sepulchral monuments in the preceding reign, 
that it may be considered as a new style. Upon a large altar tomb of 
marble was erected an open arcade, having a very rich and complicated 
entablature. The columns were marble shafts, with capitals, white or 
black, of the Doric or Corinthian order ; small pyramidal figures, the 
sides of which were richly veneered with variously coloured pieces, dis- 
posed in ornamented squares or circles, supporting globes or balls. Ar- 
morial bearings were emblazoned, and the effigies painted and gilt in 
exact resemblance to the armour or robes in which the noble deceased 
were invested during life. When these monuments were placed against 
a wall, which was more commonly done, the plan was accommodated to 
it, and the alcove with its columns universally retained, Not to men- 
tion inferior instances, the monuments of Ratcliffe Earl of Sussex, at 
Boreham, before noticed; of the Countess, in Westminster Abbey ;. of 
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Dudley Earl of Leicester, at Warwick ; and of Carey, Lord Hunsdon, 
in Westminster Abbey,—will amply confirm these observations. The 
taste in which these monuments are executed is alike cumbrous. and 
confused, and to the figures the anomaly of form with colour is indiscri- 
minately applied. 

Soxomon pz Cavs, a Gascon, was drawing-master to Prince Henry, 
son of James 1. Walpole says, that in the year Prince Henry died, 
namely 1612, he published a book intitled “La Perspective, ou Raison 
des Ombres et Miroirs,” with several engraved Plates, folio. But what 
brings him under our observation, is a note by Walpole on his own 
matter, in which he says, “‘I have learnt that the front of Wilton, by 
Inigo Jones, was conducted by this De Caus.” The following note by 
Mr. Dallaway is yet more important to us: “ De Caux, or Caus, was 
employed by Henry Prince of Wales in making additions to the palace 
at Richmond, before 1612. 1t was a picture gallery, which was after- 
wards furnished by his brother Charles I. It appears from the Archeo- 
logia, vol. xv. p. 17, that De Caus had been paid 28261. 0s. 104d. on 
account of these works, and there remained due to him when the Prince 
died in 1614, 3031. 13s. 6d. In the Lansdowne MS. No. 446, Brit. 
Mus., is an account of moneys issued to. Solomon de Caus, for works at 
Greenwich and Somerset Gardens in 1612.” From prints in his book 
on Perspective, Walpole supposed him to be a brother of Isaac de Caus, 
and to have assisted him in building the porticos and loggias of Gor- 
hambury, and at least part of Camden House near Kensington.—Vid. 
Brit. Topog. vol. xi. p. 375. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Tae fame of our countryman David Wilkie, bids fair even in his lifetime 
to extend in a manner unprecedented within our recollection ; and it is 
delightful to observe how sure and steady has been his advancement in 
the career of art,—not merely by improving in manual or technical skill, 
but by the superior march of his mind and the improvement of his taste. 
There seem tu have been already two eras in his professional life, and 
the deep and commanding qualities of his genius are still swelling into 
power. ‘The indisputable testimony borne to Wilkie’s merits at the late 
sale by (Christie) of Lord Mulgrave’s pictures, is a striking and gratifying 
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proof of the increasing value of his works, showmg thit judicious patfd- 
nage may sometimes be profitable. The nisié or ten pictures and sketches 
by Wilkie brought, we understand, more than double the sum the painter 
received for them. The novel and fortuitous:circumstance: of ‘his most 
celebrated pictures having been selected as the foundation of dramatic 
perfotmances at the theatres, affords undeniable-evidence of the power they 
possess, and must tend greatly to increase the spread of his reputations 
: Thits, although our professed object af thé present time is: to: notice 
his two admirable pictures in this: collection; the calm and. sober work 
of deliberate criticism must give place for a moment to the more’ lively 
and inmmediate impulse that has prompted these remarks. The singular 
farce and. power. of effect and’ character in the picture of ‘John Knok 
Preaching ', (new éxhibiting at the Royal Academy, ) must add. gredtly'to 
the distinguished reputation so justly. bestowed. on the author of ‘The 
Village Festival’ in the National Gallery ;.the ‘Blind Man's Buff 
paintedfer George the Fourth; «Chelsea Pensioners‘, for the Duke of 
Wellington ; The Mipuied Guerilla’, and ‘others ‘of: that Class: ond 
stvle. 2 bec 
‘Tehas. street us with sutprise, that So little ‘ins yet’ ens hid’ sbetit 
this picture’; but it is probable. that the finest-werks: of art with which 
we are ‘acquainted:bave been comparatively 'still-born, so many causes 
Operatisig to chéclk: the voice of praise and admiration in.a contemporary: 
but: that full justice will be done to its _ merits in yeag omy no one 
can entertain a daubt*. { é i 
We have said that Wilkie appears sinned have bedi gras. in his 
professional life; and it will be readily understood that we date the com- 
mencement of the second from his return to England after his residence 
in Italy and Spain, where he clothed his style of composition with an air 
of romance and sentiment, which his former familiar, untaught style did 
not adinit of. The human mind is ever, and eyer is to be, panting after 
an ideal excellence never to be attained: but looking at the present 
improved, and, we sincerely trust, improving state of our Wilkie’s bodily 
and mental powers, we may yet hope to See that experience and study; 
under the ripening band of pat-onage.and the. warm sunshine of pro+ 
‘* The appointment ‘of Mr. Wilkie as painter“in ordinary to the ‘Kihg, weé 
cannot Jook on as.a judicious one, whether considered in respect of the pa- 
tron or the painter; for if Titian, Vandykey! Reynalds, and Lawrence were 
the pink of Portrait-painters, Wilkie can never make one of that class,—nor 
do we desire to place him there. He is decidedly the head of his own class ; 
and by his appointment as the successor of the two last,—and we had nearly 
said, most distinguished,-—painters of portraits, an injury has been inflicted} 
without conferring, as it appears to us, a benefit. ~~ “J slaw 
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sperity, will ‘yet: produce new varieties of excellence.’ Of: his second 
period, as we have ventured to call ‘it, we will still further. presume to 
say, it smacks somewhat too much of the palette, wanting lightness! and 
grace in form and colour.—But to-our purpose: And it is: with feelings 
of ne common kind» that we behold these noble works of oor own:time, 
surreunded.as they are by. some of the choicest specimens: of the chosen 
periods of:the‘att, support:a character of which the nation ‘may: be justly 
proudi;—and certain we. are, that were it possible so to metamerpliose 
minds.and -matter,~-could: the: ‘ Village Festival’ and the ‘ Blind. Fid- 
dler’ be taken as the productions of the fifteenth instead of the nine» 
teenth century, they would be spoken of with all the admiration and 
enthusiasm which is bestowed! only upon the ‘mighty. works of\a founér 
age: “We have before allided to the great distinction in the: atyle: of 
composition between the early and the'later works of Mr. Wilkie; end 
we are againostruck,:on:returning to-the contemplation of. the two pies 
tures now before us, by the very great difference in the execution bes 
tween the one-and the other of theses «The ‘Blind Fiddler” bears the 
date.of 1806, and the other.of 1811; the first is painted throughout in 
a gray. cool tone of{colour, rather bard and thin.in the style:and manner, 
most closely resembling the silvery pictures of Teniers : the composition 
is original, and true to:nature,-—but the: handling of the material, if not 
of the:subject, clearly evinces the models from which our young artist at 
that time dréw. . But when: we proceed:to thé examination of; the. other 
picture, painted but five years afterwards, we find a rich abundance of 
fine eolour—a varied and tasteful composition—an extensive combina- 
tion of different groups, each actuated by the prevailing sentiment of the 
whole, and wrought with a beauty of touch which we have never seen 
surpassed, and equalled only in a-small but exquisite little picture from 
his ‘hand, painted: about the same time, of ‘A Man with a Girl’s Cap upon 
bis’ Head": there, and there only, do we find: the same luscious’ pencil 
dipped in the same rich and glowing tints.+-There is, however, & heayir: 
yess oficolour in the background of this picture (‘The Village Festival’), 
and a want of taste in the arrangement ;—but for beauty of painting, 
appropriateness of individual characters, and the truth and origivality of 
invention. as displayed in the several groups, this truly admirable work 
remains, to our mind, unapproached.—As this brief account may fall 
under the eye of some one’ who never saw the picture, we wil] attempt a 
description of the plan avd design, and which those who have seen it are 
at liberty to lay aside, 
The capestator i is supposed to be looking into an open court-paesbin in} 
front: — or public-house in the country, which forms two sides of 
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a square; thus inclosing the numerous actors in the mirthful scene as 
on a stage. These consist probably of thirty figures and upwards, and 
by the numerous merry faces looking out at windows and at doors, the 
insides seem as numerous as the outs. 

The principal group of figures nearly in the centre of the picture; and 
the interest, which is rendered with admirable effect, arises from the 
jovial expression of a good-looking stout yeoman, in white smock-frock 
and straw hat, surrounded by his anxious wife and children, who are 
using every entreaty to force him from the scene before he gets more 
drunk ; while his own lingering propensity is strongly backed by some 
associates, who would fain keep him amongst them. This group con- 
sists of six figures ; and is skilfully united with a secondary part of the 
composition, namely, a party seated at a table drawn out in the open 
air, with bottles and glasses; though the emptiness of these, and the 
rubicund countenances of the personages, show how the contents have 
been applied. 

But perhaps the most perfect expression of character will be found in 
the figure of the landlord, who is pouring out the liquor at this table; in 
which the truth and beauty of the colouring are equally admirable. This 
group is united with another under the projecting porch of a side door 
of the building, filed with figures going in and out, and all joyously 
engaged in carousing :—these again communicate with others in a little 
balcony, who are rather lookers-on upon the festivity below. In the 
e@pposite corner of the picture lies one incapable of further enjoyment— 
he measures his length upon the ground near the water-trough ; and 
whilst some urchins are mocking his fallen state, an aged woman passing 
near, casts towards him a look full of kindness and commiseration. This 
little episode is most grateful to the feelings, and is so skilfully intro- 
duced as to be still in moral harmony with the sentiment of the picture. 
Over this part of the story is thrown a veil of gentle shadow—another 
touch of delicate invention. It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
individual beauties of the heads and countenances of the numerous figures, 
all appearing animated with the spirit of the scene,—yet with endless 
variety of age, character, and expression. 

Of the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds—the glory of the British School 
—in this collection we find that, like those by Vandyke, they are not 
specimens of the style by which he is most celebrated. 

The portrait of Lord Heathfield is still a noble work : the rich fullness 
of the style—the glow of colour—the well-chosen air of command in- 
fused by the painter's skill into the fine countenance of the man, combine 
to render the expression perfect. The large picture of ‘The Holy Fa- 
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utily’ is tov-well kiiewn and appreciated to niake a critique on its merits 
entlucable: Withont any elevation of character, save that which is in- 
separable from the purity of infant innocence, its claims are wholly those 
of colour and tasteful arrangement; and in these the pencil of Reynolds 
could not fail. 

There are also three other heads by Sir Joshua in this collection ;— 
two of them mere studies, the other a very mediocre portrait of Mr. 
Windham, the friend of Fox. 

Of Bepjamin West, whose mild and venerable character we remember 
with fedlings of affection, it is somewhat difficult to ‘speak: since, with 
alf their high and ackhowledged claims to out adinitation, his works 
possess little of truth or nature, and are therefore deficient in, if not desti- 
tute of, true expression, —surface always predominating over sentiment. 
His knowledge of the ari was great, and most meritoridtisly acquired by 
the laborious industry of a long life. His skill, however, was handicraft ; 
and his merits more apparent in accessories than in essentials. 

The large picture of ‘Christ healing the Sick’ has probably received 
more visitors than any picture by any British artist; and having been 
fiirther fendered familiar to the public eye by the engtaving of Charles 
Heath, needs no lengthened criticism. [t has most of the merits and 
defects of Mr. West's style,—being tame in composition, and wholly 
ineffective as to arrangement of light, shadow, of colour, The well« 
varied characters and vigorous drawing, howevet, entitle it to rank 4s an 
historical work honourable to our school: and the ‘powerful and appro- 
priate manner in which the story is told, excites a strong and direct 
interest in the mind—a decided merit. This great work will ever tend 
to support Mr. West’s high and well-earned reputation. 

The other pictures in the Gallery, consisting of ‘The Last Supper,’ 
‘ Cleombrotus,’ and ‘ Pylades and Orestes,’ do not affect the mind in an 
equal degree,—from the less interesting nature of the subjects; 
though the latter picture contains much beauty of colouring and com- 
position. 

Were this a fitting occasion for entering fully into the merits of Mr. 
West as an historical painter, we should dwell with pleasure 6n his well: 
knuwh works—‘*The Regulus,’ ‘King Lear,’ “The Death ot Wolfe,’ and 
many others: and far from being of the number who cry out against him 
for not doing more, we are of opinion that, considering the circumstances 
under which he lived, and the few advantages, beyond his own compara- 
tively unassisted energies, which he enjoyed, his name is entitled to the 
highest praise. There is also a simplicity of personal character connected 
with the nattie of Benjamin West, which harmonizes well with his usual 
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choice of subject. It is a pleasing reflection that he will be better known, 
perhaps, in after times, by the country of his adoption, than that of his 
birth. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—I feel very greatly obliged to you for your insertion of my last 
communication in the Library of the Fine Arts, and also for the two 
Numbers of that work which you were so kind as to send me, 

[ have sent you another communication, which, if you think it deserving 
of a place in your very valuable work, I shall feel obliged by your insert- 
ing. I am Sir, Your very obedient Servant, 


A Connorsseur. 


On Character and Expression in an Epic Painting. 


Ir must at once be obvious to every one who studies the Fine Arts, and 
who views them as employed in the emblematical representation of 
human nature, that in designing an Epic Painting the persons which 
compose it should be endowed with that character and that expression 


which is becoming the individuals and the nature of the transaction in- 
tended to be represented. 

This is not only requisite as regards the describing with truth and 
effect the scene intended, but it is also essential for infusing into the 
composition that life and that energy which constitutes its chief beauties 
and merits. 

The great, the universal variety of character and. of disposition which 
exists in different individuals, and of expression which is displayed in 
different countenances, renders it obvious that, in describing on the can- 
vas that variety of individuals which is introduced into an historical 
composition, we should distinguish and characterize them each accord- 
ingly; and that they should not only be distinguished as such from one 
another, but that each one of them should be endowed with that expres- 
sion and character which the individual he is intended to represent pe- 
culiarly and exclusively possesses. 

-.,As in historical writing, so is it also in historical or epic painting, that 
“the drawing of characters is one of the most splendid, and, at the same 
time, one-of the most difficult ornaments in historical composition.” From 
the.expression and character of the, individuals which compose the piece, 
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its whole effect and general character will be derived. It receives, as ‘it 
were, from them a peculiarity of shade or disposition, in like manner as 
a painting of a landscape will receive a peculiarity of effect from the in- 
troduction into it of ruins, or figures, or mountain scenery. 

- According, therefore, as the characters of the individuals represented 
in an epic composition are there described, whether as heroes or as sages, 
and whether with energy or dullness, so also will be the character of the 
composition itself. 

Whence is all that force and that effect which is so displayed in the 
productions of Homer, of Shakespeare, Milton, and many of the epic 
poets, but from the powerful and expressive discriptions given in them 
of the individuals who compose the actors in the scenes they describe; 
and from the insight given into their respective characters? The face is 
as it were the mirror of the soul, and describes, as though reflected on it, 
what is passing within. It is therefore alone by a due attention and 
regard to the expression of the countenance and the features that we 
can describe, with truth and effect, the inward working of the passions 
and the mind, and the various characters of the respective individuals 
represented in an epic painting. 

Epic painting may therefore be most aptly regarded as employed in 
the representation of human nature ; and it approaches to perfection as 
a science, and to its object, more neaely, as it becomes, from the ends 
attained by it, the more capable of being so regarded. It represents it 
not only in the description of individuals, as such, but also as regards 
the various transactions and enterprises which are the most refined and 
most glorious, which engage mankind, and which it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of epic painting to be employed i in describing. 2 

With regard therefore to giving character and expression to the re- 
spective individuals we describe in an epic composition, and by attens 
tion to which we can alone render epic painting worthy of being con- 
sidered in so exalted a station, we may here observe, that this particular 
branch of study has ever met with the deepest attention from all those 
who, as epic painters—and we might also add, with regard to epic poetry, 
from all those who as epic poets—have attained the highest eminence. 

Raphael, who stands foremost as a painter in this, the highest walk in 
painting, in those most celebrated of all his productions, his Cartoons, 
studied most minutely, and paid the deepest attention with regard to 
expression and character in each of the individuals which compose those 
splendid and inimitable masterpieces of art. 

That this branch of the study of epic painting is the most intricate 
and the most difficult to engage in, and that as a science it can be at- 

H 2 
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tainedonly by a long and diligent study of human nature, might be 
evinced both from the character and course of conduct of those: who. bave 
so studied, and also from the number of those who have attained to any 
degree of perfection in that study being so limited as it is. ‘The consis 
deration, however, alone of the nature and object of epic painting is suf- 
ficient at onee to convince us, that such a course of study is not only the 
most desirable that can be pursued, but that it is one which ought to be 
as intimately connected with epic painting as the stelp of drawing, or 
of mechanieal practice in the art. 

‘J cannot but observe and regret—and I believe from the neglect of 
this course of study—-the very great defect in this particular. in mast of 
the historical paintings which have emanated fram the English sehool, 
and more particularly in those of the present day: many of them will-be 
found, upon examination, to show that no regard whatever has-been 
paid, in the composition ef them, either to the character or to the: expres 
sion of the individuals represented ; and seldom, or indeed hardly ever, is 
that definition of character or expression carried further, or deemed 
essential to be so, beyond whut is deemed sufficient to give a general 
vague and outline description of the subject or the characters repre+ 
sented, or to distinguish the principal one in the group from the imferior 
ones that composeit. Many indeed of the principal characters described 
in an historical composition,—the subject of which is one of the highest 
and the most magnificent that could have been chosen, and the indi- 
viduals to be represented the most dignified and illustrious,—display 
no more of that character or that greatness so associated with the very 
names of, and so preeminent in, those individuals, and bear no more 
regard in any respect to their particular character and expression, than 
they do to that of any others whom they might have been intended 
equally well to represent. 

If we consider the great end and design of epic painting,--if we may 
consider it as proper to be employed in the representation of human na- 
ture, and of the greatest and the noblest undertakings which have served 
to raise and to exalt mankind,—and that it is alone by the study of human 
nature that we can expect to attain perfection in this sublime art ;-—if we 
eonsider how, alone, by this study, that object has been attained by those 
great masters who, to attain it, were unsparing and unwearied in their 
endeavours, and whose works, in consequence of their having attained it, 
now occupy that eminence which they do,—we shall surely consider no 
labour or no study thrown away or misapplied in the accomplishment of 
80 great an object. 

It is indeed matter of the deepest regret that this. branch ‘of study 
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should: meet withsuch neglect as it does amongst the painters of the 
Englishseheal,—-a branch of study which must ever be considered to be of 
the highest importance in epic painting ; and by attention to: which alone 
it’ can-be rendered worthy of holding so preeminent a place as it ever 
ought todo as a:-branvh of the arts. 


Study of Architecture. 


Sin.—Should the few following remarks be deemed worthy a sted in 
your work, they will be sufficiently recommended to the notice of those 
to whom they-are addressed, namely, such as are entering on the prac- 
tical study of arebitecture. 

- Without exacting of our tyro the long catalogue of acquitenients 
usually cited, let-us suppose him entering an office, not without zeal, 
aud.a reliance placed rather on his own nesiduity than the assistance of 
others. for his.pragress, 

‘* An art can be learnt only by its proper terms.” In the first indie 
therefore, let him, with the assistance of any elementary work, make 
himself conversant with the styles, the orders, and their parts, making 
free sketches from casts. 

: All opportunities should be taken to visit. buildings in progress, and 
ef sketching portions as they are prepared. In this manner an intimate 
acquaintance will be obtained with what may be called architectural 
anatomy, and a freedom of hand and accuracy of eye acquired, which the 
use of the rule and compass has a tendency to destroy. This custom 
will show the use, and lead to the study of perspective, which the prac 
tical. works of Brown and Kirby are perhaps best calculated to facilitate. 

Gwilt’s “ Rudiments of Architecture” will prove an excellent intro- 
duction to the classic styles; and Rickman’s “Essay” a simple and 
well digested exposition of the principles of Gothic architecture. 

Copying drawings will soon form the ordinary business of the day, 
(which the previous course will have rendered interesting and instruc- 
tive,) and furnishes a source of inquiry and demonstration that will be 
found of perdurable utility. 

The mathematician must now be blended with the artist, and the study 
becomes twofold. Euclid must divide attention with Vitruvius ; for the 
architectural wreath is upheld alike by Science and Art, out he wha 
would wear it must cultivate the favour of both. 

It will be important to adopt a select course of reading, that the mind 
may be kept in a vigorous and healthy state. The works of Degodetz 
and Stuart, for instance, open at once the field of ancient art, where the 
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diligent explorer may find a gem at every step. ‘The exemplars here 
disclosed can hardly fail to render him susceptible of the charms of real 
excellence, and to generate a correct taste; or, in other words, a sense 
of, and relish for, those qualities that are found to be most lastingly 
pleasing ;—a faculty pre-eminently essential in the architect, and there- 
fore to be most industriously cultivated. _ 

It must not, however, be inferred that architecture presents a limited 
scope for the higher power of invention: the orders are to him what the 
human figure is to the painter and the sculptor; and in clothing with 
grandeur and sublimity his combinations,—in the management of light 
and shade,—in the imparting to seeming obstacles or excrescences har- 
monic or picturesque features,—in giving such a physiognomy to the 
whole design as shall bespeak its uses, the architect is equally thrown 
upon his mental resources with him who works on canvas, or in brass 
‘and marble. Like them he must endeavour to infuse into his works 
a spirit drawn from the antique; but let him be equally anxious to 
avoid the servility and plagiarism of the copyist. ‘‘ Les seules bonnes 
copies sont celles qui nous font voir le ridicule des méchants originaux.” 


Mr. Epvrror.—As the report of the inclosed trial is inserted in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s “‘ Life of Lawrence” in a way in which much of the humour of 
the late Lord Erskine, &c. is lost, while the circumstance is altogether 
omitted in Mr. Cunningham’s recent volume of the “ Lives of the British 
Painters,” perhaps the following account, copied from the papers of the 
day, may be more acceptable to your readers, ; 


I am yours, &c. J.C. 


The following entertaining trial occurred respecting Mr. Copley’s 
picture of ‘The Death of Lord Chatham’, in the cause “‘ Delatre versus 
Copley,” July 2nd, 1801. 

This cause occupied the attention of the Court the whole day, and ex- 
cited a considerable degree of interest. The question was concerning 
the execution of an engraving from the celebrated picture of ‘The Death 
of Lord Chatham’, This was originally painted by the defendant. As 
soon as it was finished, he put it into the hands of Bartolozzi, who un- 
dertook to engrave it for 2000 guineas. This print was admirably done ; 
but the price being high, he wished to publish another, which he could 
afford to sell at a more moderate rate. He therefore contracted with 
the plaintiff for an engraving about half the size, for which he was to 
give him 800/. After working on the plate three years, Mr. Delatre 
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thought he had brought it to perfection, and sent a proof to Mr. Copley. 
The latter, however, was dissatisfied ‘with the performance, and refused 
to pay the stipulated sum : upon this the action was brought, to recover 
5801., the balance due to the plaintiff, he having: received 2201. _— 
the course of the work. 

The first witness called was Mr. Bartolozzi, who spoke very much in 
favour of the engraving ; copies of it were produced, as well of Barto- 
lozzi’s. Mr. Erskine, in cross-examining the witness, desired him to 
compare minutely the two prints together. ‘‘ Do you see, Sir,” said 
he, ‘‘in your own, the younger son of Lord Chatham in a naval uniform 
bending forward, with a tear in his eye, and a countenance displaying 
the agony of an affectionate son on beholding a dying father? and 
do you not see, in the other, an assassin with a scar upon his cheek, 
exulting over the body of a young man whom he has murdered? 
In the one, you observe the late Minister, a thin, fair-complexioned, 
genteel-looking young man ; in the other, a fat, round-faced, grim- 
visaged negro. In the one, the Archbishop of York appears in his true 
colours, as a dignified and venerable prelate ; in the other, his place is 
usurped by the Drunken Parson in Hogarth’s ‘ Harlot’s Progress’. In 
the one, the Earl of Chatham is supported by his son-in-law, Lord 
Stanhope,—a figure, tall, slender, and elegant : and does not the other 
offer to view a short, sturdy porter of a bagnio, lugging home an ule- 
lecher, who had got mortal drunk?” Mr. Bartolozzi allowed that. some 
of the portraits were not exactly like, but maintained that the piece was 
well executed upon the whole. ‘ Mr. Pitt’s looks,” he said,. “‘ had al- 
tered much of late years, and this accounted for the dissimilarity of his 
appearance in the two prints.” This remark caused a loud and general 
laugh. 

Mr. Bartolozzi was followed by an immense number of other engravers, 
who all coincided in opinion with him. 

After a very eloquent speech for the defendant from Mr. Erskine, as 
many eminent painters were called, whose opinions were diametrically 
opposite ; among these were Sir William Beechey, Mr. Opie, Mr. Cos- 
way, Mr. President West, and Mr. Hoppner: they, together with se- 
veral engravers, unanimously pronounced the engraving extremely ill 
executed, and declared that the defendant could not publish it without 
materially injuring his reputation. 

Lord Kenyon professed total ignorance upon this subject :—the know- 
ledge of the Fine Arts, he said, doubtless added to the value of human 
life ; but this source of enjoyment had unfortunately never been opened 
to him. He found himself in a wilderness, and at a loss what path to 
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take to arrive at justice 5: he found fuurteen persoris (it so. happened that 


an equal number of witnesses had. been called on both sides,) who all 
advised him to go.one way, and other fourteen who insistedon his gaing 
another. The strong man, when ata loss whether to follow the advice 
of Virtue or Pleasure, in his way to the Temple of Fame. had: been en- 
abléd to make a prudeit choice, but his Lordship had no clue: whatever 
to:diréect his. steps ; he. would not.even. talk upon this subject, lest he 
should appear a fool and a babbler, like the man who: distouréed en: the 
art of war before Hanuibal.—In the: course of his charge, however, the 
noble lord laid great:stress on the evidence of Mr. West ;. and, though.he 
gave no-direction to the jury, seemed inclined to think that: the defendant 
was entitled to a verdict. 
. ‘Phe jury nevertheless, after withdrawing for about ten minutes, found 
a verdict forthe plaintiff. : ; 
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In our criticisms our readers will perceive our anxious endeavour always 
to impress upon their minds, that, in giving our opinions on works of 
art, we are only expressing individual opinions—of the validity of which 
they may themselves be the judges, by discussing the data upon which 
they are given, and which we have always attempted fully to explain. 
Nothing is, we think, more prejudicial in art than the practice of laying 
down certain dogmas and decisions, as if they were infallible, ex cathedra, 
which certain of our writers, who believe themselves to be critics, are in 
the habit of doing: for, as there is no certain standard of taste, and as 
some of the greatest painters have been known to have acknowledged 
themselves insensible to the beauties and merits of works which had re- 
ceived the all but unanimous approbation of the whole world of Art—so 
of inferior works it must be at once admitted that different opinions may 
be formed, all varying, yet all true, so far as they agree with the indi- 
vidual perceptions and minds of those who form them. We claim for 
ourselves no peculiar capability of forming a right judgment, and avow 
our object at once to be to record, we would fain hope to many after: 
years, the memory of those works which have pleased us in our day, and 
which we believe will be referred to with interest in future times, when 
the works themselves will be lost to the public. Thus, of Mr. Etty’s 
paintings in this Exhibition, looking upon them merely with a technically 
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critical eye, we should; as indeed we have several times done, acknow- 
ledge their unrivalled beauty and Venetian character of colour, as well 
as their extraordinary mastery of drawing. But, looking upon works of 
art with an eyé to their effects upon the mind, we wish for something 
moye than the mere overcoming the difficulties of the art. We wish 
especially, that one of Mr. Etty’s high and deserved estimation would 
give the world only what shall tend to improve the public taste in morals 
as well as in art; and we believe that the great end of his talents will be 
lost sight of, if they be not applied to objects which shall have a lusting 
claim to our approbation. ‘And when we remember his ‘ Guardian An- 
gels’ and other works of that class, we are at no loss to quote an au- 
thority, when we have his own against himself; and turn with a feeling 
of regret from such works as some he has exhibited this and the last 
year ‘of a different character. Even the ‘Demons and Destroying An- 
gels’ (215), though it seems to point a moral, is somewhat of too pan- 
tomimic an effect, and is calculated to excite any but such ideas as we 
should wish to see produced by Art. The picture entitled ‘ Fair laughs 
the’ Morn, &c.’ (196), we have been misunderstood as censuring. In 
classical design, anatomical drawing, elegance of attitude, fineness of 
form, and gracefulness of grouping, no doubt Mr. Etty has no superior. 
We acknowledge, too, that the representation of the ideas in the lines 
quoted are beautifully and accurately expressed upon the canvas :—all 
we meant to convey was, that the ulterior reference of the poet was en- 
tirely lost sight of, and that, if this be the nearest that Art can approach 
in conveying to the eye the happy exemplification of the subject which 
Gray intended, we fear we must give up the contest upon the merits of 
poetry and painting. We need scarcely individualize the merits of each 
group ; it is sufficient for our purpose to acknowledge their general 
merits.—Mr. Howard's two pictures, ‘ Medea meditating the Murder of 
her Children’ (68), and ‘ Contention of Oberon and Titania’ (159), are 
‘embued with that fine poetic feeling which is his unfailing characteristic. 
We regret that the public taste is not prepared to appreciate the merits 
of his style, which is so truly chaste and classical, and delightful to 
every cultivated mind. The ‘Medea’ we think not so happy in its ex- 
pression as we might have desired, though perhaps the remembrance of 
Pasta may have rendered us incompetent to form a judgment, where the 
recollection of her powers interferes.—Mr. Phillips, we are glad to see, 
has given some of his time from portraits to other subject. His ‘ Field 
Sports’ (53), will be ever viewed with delight. His portraits, and Mr. 
Pickersgill’s, are of course the principal in this department of art, and 
they are to be found on every side. The flesh-tints of the latter are, we 
Vor, 1V.—No. 18. I 
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think, superior ; but in other respects he seems to us degenerating into 
a mannered style of painting. His ‘ Lord Hill’ is thus excellent, but in 
its general character somewhat heavy. 

_ ‘These observations put us at once in mind of Mr. Westall, who has 
exceeded himself this year in the usual peculiarity of his style. The 
angularity of feature which he has given to his subjects is positively 
painful to behold. Sculpture itself could not be more statwesque.—The 
President’s portraits are characterized by that fidelity of likeness which 
constitutes the great value of portraiture, but we are most glad to see 
that he has not retired from that wider field of Art which becomes his 
high rank. His ‘ Magdalen’ (135), though an old subject, and one not 
calculated to please the British public, is still entitled to our regard.— 
Mr. Ward, (the English Paul Potter, as he has been well termed,) whose 
pencil was once so prolific, has this year given only one (94), ‘ The 
strong and the weak Twin’—two lambkins, whose movements are por- 
trayed with a singularly happy effect.—Mr. Constable has his full quota 
of eight, generally of small size, in which he does not allow the extra- 
vagancies of his manner to be so apparent. The largest, ‘ Whitehall 
Stairs, June 18, 1817’ (279), is a representation of the royal procession 
on the opening of Waterloo Bridge, in which the distance is admirably 
preserved. This procession has formed the subject of several paintings ; 
but the subjects, though so obvious and so popular, are seldom, perhaps 
can seldom be, depicted so as to satisfy the eye of taste.—Mr. Stanfield 
‘seems to have been of this opinion, as he has improved his commission 
picture for a similar subject (‘The Opening of London Bridge’, 313), 
the only one he exhibits, by making the bridge and a group in the fore- 
ground the principal objects, and the procession passing of almost se- 
condary importance. 

Having noticed in our former Number the pictures which most pleased 
us, we have here attempted ‘to do justice to those which possessed merits 
perhaps quite equal, though not to our individual perceptions. We have 
it still in our power to give “ Recollections of the Exhibition,” which 
will not be less interesting because they can only bring to the memory, 
instead of to immediate criticism, the beauties of those we have ovére 
looked. With these our record of the Sculptures must be combined, 
and the Water Colour Drawings of the “ Library”. 
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Seven Views illustrating the County of Radnor, From Drawings taken 
on the Spot, and lithographed by Ince, London: Carpenter and Son; 
J. M. Ince, Presteign ; and J, Wilson, Knighton. 


We have always maintained, that the art of lithography might be car- 
ried to an extraordinary degree of excellence in the hands of a masterly 
draughtsman, being himself a painter from nature; and though the 
drawings of such individuals might not possess the peculiar technical 
skill and handling of a regular lithographer, yet we find their very 
originality and freedom from mannerism to constitute their highest 
claim to our admiration. It is for their character of originality that we 
more particularly refer the amateur and the artist to those in Mr. 
Ince’s work, which is well deserving of their regard; and one of their 
greatest beauties is, that they do not bear the appearance of lithogra- 
phic but of original finished drawings. 

The first is ‘ Boultibrooke Bridge’, which forms a beautiful vignette 
to the title-page.—The second is a more elaborate and comprehensive 
scene; viz, the principal street of ‘ Presteign (the county town), with 
the old Town Hall’. Here Mr. Ince’s peculiar power in representa- 
tions of street scenes and delineations of old buildings is displayed to 
great advantage; the drawing is decided and correct, and the litho- 
graphic pencilling firm and sparkling, displaying all the freedom and 
power of an old and practised hand rather than a first attempt,—and the 
general effect broad and sunny. There is, we think, a slight defect in 
the roof of the new Town Hall (to the left), which does not appear 
sufficiently disconnected from the sky ;—that, however, may arise from 
the printing.—The third plate is ‘ Maeslough Castle’, the seat of Wal- 
ter Wilkins, Esq.—a magnificent castellated structure, towering above 
adense mass of noble trees. The whole scene is represented under the 
effect of a sunny but heavy dewy morning. The trees in the foreground 

-are beautifully drawn and true to nature—The fourth is a view of 
‘Knighton’, backed by a lofty range of hills covered with verdure. To 
the left, in the foreground, coming out of a field is a party of glean- 
ers, and in the centre winds a well-loaded waggon of corn to the 
town :—altogether the scene is lively and animated, and the effect of 
distance to the hills, back of the town, is of a very aérial and sweet 
tone.—The fifth plate is ‘ Water Break its Neck’, a wild and highly 
picturesque waterfall, depicted under the effect of a brilliant mass 
of light and shade. The execution of this plate is .most masterly. 

12 
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—*‘ Rhayader Bridge’ forms the sixth, and is less to our taste than any 
of the others; not that it is inferior in execution, but the scene not so 
interesting.—The seventh (and last) is the gem of the whole seven, and 
decidedly forms the most deeply poetical picture that we have ever seen 
by Mr. Ince. It is called ‘ Abbey-Cwm-Hir’, representing the ruins 
of an extensive building, picturesquely placed between a range of lofty 
hills on either side; and the artist, to increase its solemnity and depth, 
and to impress on the mind a greater force of poetical feeling, has der 
picted it under the effect of the “first blush of morn” :—an air of 
solemn stillness pervades the whole, and the general effect is exqui- 
sitely broad. 

The work is brought out by subscription, dedicated to Lord Rod- 
ney; and in the List of Subscribers will be found the names of many 
patrons of Art, and all the leading publishers of London. We find it 
stated in a notice, that, «should a sufficient number of patrons be found, 
it is intended to publish a second series of Views immediately after the 
appearance of the present collection :’—which we sincerely hope may 
be the case. In conclusion, we must award all due praise to Mr. Hull- 
mandel for his share of the admirable manner in which the work is 
presented to the public. 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. Part whewieria 


Fleet Street; and Murray. 


This part was published on the 20th of May; and if not equal to 
the two preceding Numbers, will be found still to support the character 
of the different artists—The first engraving is ‘Southampton’ ;—it 
should rather have been termed ‘Coast Scene, Southampton’, as it 
gives no distinct idea of the locality to which it owes its name.— 
G. Cooke bas made the most of his subject in a clear and sparkling 
engraving.—The second, ‘ Forest Hall Mountains’, engraved by Ker- 
not from a drawing by Dewint, makes us feel something like regret 
that the conductors of this publication have not chosen some of this 
artist’s earlier productions, which are now sought after with such avi- 
dity at prices much exceeding the original purchase.—The third is 
‘Italy’, engraved by Goodall after the picture by Harding, in the last 
year’s Exhibition, which was so much admired for its composition and 
colouring. We sincerely trust the proprietors of this work will meet 
with the patronage which ought to attend their labours in perpetuating, 
in a seties worthy of it, the fame of the British School of Water-colour 
Drawing ;—we are quite sure they exert their utmost powers to de- 
serve it. 
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Royal Academy.—Several incorrect statements relating to the mea- 
sure now in contemplation by the Government for the erection of a 
National Gallery connected with a new Royal Academy of Arts, having 
found their way into the public papers, we deem it our duty to give 
the best information we could collect on the subject from sources of 
what we deem authentic origin. 

In the early part of August in the past year, Mr. Wilkins, as we have 
been informed, having ascertained that the site of the King’s stables at 
Charing Cross, and the adjoining ground up to within sixty feet of 
St. Martin’s church, were about to be built upon and to be occupied by 
shops,—made an effort to prevent the consummation of so mischievous 
a project, which would have sacrificed the noblest situation in London 
to a common-place and unworthy object. A plan was submitted by 
him to the Directors of the National Gallery, explaining the easy con- 
version of the present building into a suitable set of picture-rooms at. 
no great expense. A part of this plan was, to continue a building of 
equal extent towards St. Martin’s church, which should be a central 
building common to both Institutions. The exterior of the present 
buildings was to be altered so as to form an elevation of considerable 
beauty and importance. 

The plan in question was considered by the Directors so desirable, 
that it was immediately laid before His Majesty's Ministers; and Earl 
Grey, who eagerly availed himself of such an opportunity of forward- 
ing the interests of the Fine Arts, received the report most favour- 
ably, and ultimately appointed a Committee, consisting of Lord Farn- 
borough, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Gode- 
rich, Mr. Ridley Colborne, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Hume, and Lord Dun- 
cannon. 

It is this project to which we understand Mr. Wilkins alludes in 
his “Letter to Lord Goderich on the Patronage of the Fine: Arts .by 
the English Government,” which we have recently published in our 
late Numbers. The passage in which allusion is thought to be made 
to this subject occurs in our Number for June, page 476. A new. 
Royal Academy had long been promised to the Academicians, and 
Lord Goderich had been its strenuous advocate with a former.Govern- 
ment, of which he was a part. When he retired from office, the plan 
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was abandoned, and has only been recently revived, in the manner to 
which we have just alluded. 

The Committee inspected the plan which had been origigally pre- 
pared by Mr. Nash for a National Gallery on the same site, and also 
a design, recently offered by Mr. Cockerell, for a building to contain 
shops on the ground-floor, and a Gallery for the national calleetion 
above them, 

The Committee, however, gave the unanimous preference to the 
two-fold object of Mr. Wilkins’s plan, and the Lords of the Treasury 
immediately adopted this recommendation ; so that, ere long we may. 
hope to possess a building worthy of the objects it is intended to 
effect. 

It ought to be mentioned, that the President of the Royal Academy, 
at the recent visit of His Majesty to the Exhibition, obtained His 
Majesty’s consent to receive an Address from the Body on, the same 
subject; and an Address to this effect has been drawn up and signed 
by the individual Members. Having, however, received intimation 
of the plan already in progress, the presentation of the Address has 
been suspended, as unnecessary; for it is now known that His Ma- 
jesty is a warm supporter of a plan which will render his reign cele- 
brated for the promotion of the Arts, and remove a stigma which has 
too long been attached to the supineness of our Government on the 
subject of the Fine Arts. 

This, we have every reason to believe, is as correct a statement as can 
be procured from the conversation amongst artists and those who are 
interested in the progress of our National Schools. We do not pretend 
to give all the circumstances which we have learnt on the subject, but 
only such general heads as we could offer as correct. Mr. Hume, who 
is a member of the committee, is not the least zealous on the occasion, 
under the conviction that the patronage of the Arts is perfectly consistent 
with true ceconomy ; and we have seen with pleasure that many of the 
ceconomists in the House of Commons espouse his liberal ideas on this 
topic. 

We have learnt with the greatest satisfaction, that the two great par- 
ties have laid aside their political opposition, to unite in the support of 
this great national concern, and that Lord Farnborough and Sir Robert, 
Peel show as deep an interest in the promotion of the plan as His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. This is as it should be, and denotes liberality of sen- 
timents on both sides, becoming to persons in their exalted stations. 
They will reap their rewards in the approbation of all men of .generous 
feelings. 
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We have heard that Mr. Wilkins’s original plan of preserving the pre- 
sent building has been abandoned, and that an entirely new structure, 
upwards of 450 feet in extent from east to west, will be erected, leaving 
an interval between it and the west front of St. Martin’s church; but we 
have had no opportunity of inspecting either the plan or elevation. The 
plan for the right wing of the edifice, which is to be appropriated to the 
purposes of the Royal Academy, has, we are informed, given great satisfac- 
tion to that body. As soon as we can obtain a more circumstantial account 
of the intentions of the Government, we shall hasten to lay it before our 
readers, who cannot fail to be interested in a subject that involves the 
prosperity and celebrity of the country. We trust that Mr. Wilkins, 
who at present somewhat too scrupulously withholds the information he 
must possess on the subject until the measure has received the full ap- 
probation of Parliament, will then communicate such an account of the 
proposed undertnking as will satisfy the numerous class interested in the 
subject. We believe, however, it will be brought before Parliament in 
a very few days. 


Church at Treis on the Moselle.—This edifice, which was commenced in 
1824, and consecrated for public worship on the 16th of July, 1831, is 
one of the most beautiful Gothic structures erected in modern times, and 
reflects great credit upon the taste and ability of its architect, M. Las- 
saulx of Coblentz. Having previously been employed to restore the 
fine church of St. Florinus in the latter city, his attention was naturally 
directed to an accurate study of the style of the middle ages, and an 
investigation of the principles of construction then employed, particu- 
larly as regards the vaulting of the roof. Reflection and observation 
combined, at length enabled him to discover a simple and expeditious 
mode of vaulting roofs of a very considerable span, which he has since 
applied in the building we shall now briefly describe. The church at 
Treis is 150 feet long by 72 feet wide, including the side buttresses ; 
and is divided internally into a nave and two side aisles, the former of 
which is 33 feet wide by 48 feet high, the latter 124 feet by 40 feet. 
On each side are six windows, 22 feet high, and about 5 feet in width, 
divided into two lights. At the extremity of the nave is a flight of seven 
steps leading up to the chancel, or choir, which part of the edifice is 
lighted by a single aperture in the vaulting 10 feet in diameter, and 
octagonal in its plan. Here the groining of the roof is much more 
complex and more highly embellished than that of the nave, forming a 
species of intricate net-work, which surrounds and seems to support the 
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lanthorn above. The high altar is richly embellished with panels con- 
taining paintings on a gold ground; and above these rises a sort of 
tabernacle decorated with gilded carved work, and terminating in a 
crucifix of colossal dimensions. On the opposite sides of the approach 
to the choir are placed the font and pulpit, (the latter of which has 
panels decorated in a similar style to those of the altar,) thus symbolically 
expressing that baptism and religious doctrine must prepare the way to 
the altar table. Owing to the general disposition and to the manner 
in which the light is admitted exclusively from above, the vista here 
‘presented from the church is unusually imposing and picturesque. The 
nave contains seventy-six benches of highly-varnished oak, carved in the 
ancient style, and resting on supports of cast iron. The'west front has 
a portal 42 feet high, by 214 feet wide, above which rises the tower to 
the height of 110 feet, surmounted by an octangular spire 121 feet high. 
Instead of being plane surfaces, the sides of this spire have a slight de- 
gree of concavity, so as to produce an.agreeable diversity of shadow and 
reflected light. Much of the ornamental work within the church is of 
cast-iron; consequently, notwithstanding the rich style of decoration 
employed, it has been executed at a comparatively moderate expense, 
and by common workmen, under the architect’s immediate direction. 
The devices on the painted glass inserted in the windows were produced 
in a mode equally ceconomical and expeditious, the outline of the figures 


being traced in black paint by means of a pattern laid beneath the co- 
loured glass. 


The Naples Journal announces, that a discovery has been made in 
the ruins of Pompeii of greater value and interest than any that has pre- 
ceded it. On the 24th of October a picture in mosaic was found in 
the triclinium of the house said to belong to Faunus. It is about 20 
palms high by 10 palms in width (or about 18 feet by 9 feet English), 
and of exquisite workmanship. The subject is the battle of Sarpe- 
don, from the Iliad, the figures being half the natural size. Time has 
injured some parts of this precious relic, which however is still the chef 
d euvre of Pompeii, as to the expression of the figures, the perfection of 
the drawing, and, what is more rare in a marble picture, the finish of 
the execution. The King and the whole Court have been to view this 
magnificent: mosaic ; and while they were there, the room adjoining the 
triclinium was explored, and several vases and utensils in silver and 
bronze brought to light. 
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British Institution.—The Exhibition closed on the 26th of May. The 
following is the list of sales. 


Subjects. ~ “H Artists. Purchasers. 


Portsmouth, from the King’s Bastion—C. Stanfield.—His Majesty. 

Ruins of the House of Gight.—J. Giles—Earl of Aberdeen. 

Scene on the River Wytham.—J. Giles—Earl of Aberdeen. 

Timber-waggon crossing a Brook.—F. R. Lee-——Duke of Bedford. 

Covent Garden Market.—T. F. Lewis—Duke of Bedford. 

Sea Shore, with Figures.—T. S. Good—Duke of Bedford. 

Mole at Naples.—G. Jones, R.A.—Marquis Lansdowne. i 

A Lady of the 15th Century taking the Veil.—S. Hart.—Marquis Lansdowne. 

Interior of a Highlander’s House —E. Landseer, R.A.—W. Wells, Esq. 

Lassie herding Sheep.—E. Landseer, R.A.—W. Wells, b 

Jacob parting with Benjamin.— W. Hilton, R.A.—W. Wells, Esq. 

View on the River Dart, Devon.— F. R. Lee,—W. Wells, Esq. 

The Plain Gold Ring.—J. R. Herbert.—Loid Ducie. 

Hawking.—E. Landseer, R.A.—Earl of Essex. 

The Cloister.—A. G. Vickers—N. W. R. Colborne, Esq. 

An Antiquary.—A. Fraser —Lord Northwick. 

The Virgin with the Infant Christ.—F. Schiavone.— Lord Selsey. 

Falstaff, Pistol, and Mrs. Quickley —C. Clint, A.R.A.—W. Wells, Esq. 

Robinson Crusoe.— W. Etty, R.A.—Dr. Cartwright. 

Sabrina.— W. Etty, R.A.—Sir F. Freeling. 

A Mother and Children.— Miss E. Jones.—Sir F. Freeling. 

Gil Blas and Aurora.—M. A. Shee. 

The Victim Bride—— Miss F. Corbeaur.—C. Heath, Esq. 

The Gleaner.— Miss Jones.—R. Holford, Esq. 

Canterbury Cathedral—C. Deane.—R. Holford, Esq. 

Apples.— A. J. Oliver, A.R.A.—R. Holford, Esq. 

Crossing the Ford —J. Woodward.—Sir R. Peel. 

Fruit—G. Lance.—G. Musgrave, Esq. 

Saltash Ferry, on the Tamar.—P. H. Rogers.—H. Peile, Esq. 

Semiramide.—H. Singleton—Marquis of Stafford. 

Peaches.—A. J. Oliver, A.R.A—J. Renshaw, Esq. 

The Recruit—H. Liverseege —L. Forth, Esq. 

Hastings Fisherman.—J. Inskipp. 

Coast Scene, with Figures.— W. Shayer.—W. Wells, Esq. 

Warreners.—C. Hancock.—Lord Monson. 

A Philosopher in search of the Wind.—R. Farrier —Lord Monson. 

Sketch of a Cottage —T. Webster—Lord Monson. 

Head of Loch Tay, Perthshire——C. Fielding —R. Vernon, Esq. 

Scene in Boccacio.—R. T. Bone-—R. Vernon, Esq. 

A Falconer.—Alexander Fraser—C. R. Mainwaring, Esq. 

A Spanish Gentleman.— H. Liverseege.—C. R, Mainwaring, Esq. 

Auld Robin Gray. — W. Gill. 

The Pedlar.— W. Gill. 

Sir Edward Waverley.— Miss Covuk.— —— Woodburne, Esq. 

Loch Lomond.—T. C. Hofland.—J. Wollett, Esq. 

The Auld Gudewife-—E. Landseer, R.A.—Lord De Dunstanville. 
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Pe Subjects. eRe Artists. 
Salmea Weir on the Lin, Devon. —J. Burnet. 
Hak of a W: n—J, Burnet. 
Solomon’s fice —T. H. Niron.—W.H. Trant, Esq. 
The Cathedral of St. Lawrence, Rotterdam.—-D. Roberts.—D, Colnaghi, Esq. 
A Demestic Affliction. W. E. West.—-B. Wiggan, Esq. 
View in-Italy —W. Cosienre-J. Tongue, Esq. 
Bexley Heath... Clint. 4 Cli 
a Compashiah <i int, 
at Batterseas—J. Stark 

omy fom Nature.—Mré, Carpenter Dr. Penrose. 
A Highland Pass.—Afiss A! Nasmyth.——H. Cottley, Esq. 

North Wales,-—J.: Wilson.—J. Stewart, Esq. 
Henrietta, a Study.—-R. Rothwell.-Countess Da Salis. 
The Young Student.— W. M*Call.—Lord Monson. 
Portico of via, Rome.—G. Jones, R.A.—-Marquis Lansdowne. 
The Challenge—E. Landseer, R.A.—Lord Selsey. 
Dead Game.— Stephen Taylor.—-H. Hoare, Esq. 
Reading and Listening.—~T. S. Good.—Lord Northwick. 
Margate Sands—Sunset—G..P. Reinagle.—Lord Northwick. 
Study of Children’s 'Hedds +-T. Uwins.—A. Watts, Esq. 
Boulogne Fishetmen—J. M, Joy.—C. Clementson, Esq. 
A Wood Scene.—F. W.. Watts.--C. Clementson, Esq. 
Playing at Cards.—C. Steedman.—C. Clementson, Esq. 
The Inner Harbour, Doveér.—G. Hilditch, jun—J. Broadhurst, Esq. 
The Weir on the River Dart, Devon.—J. Tingcombe.—J. Broadhurst, Esq. 
Eagle Tower, Carnarvon Castle-—E. Childe.—J. Broadhurst, Esq. 
A Water-Mill.—J. Wilson —J. Broadhurst, Esq. 
Free and Easy.—T. S. Goad,—J. Webb, 
Casar’s Camp, Berkshire—F. H. Henshaw.—Rev. G. Preston. 
Don Quixote.—C. R. Leslie, R.A.—A. Watts, Esq. 
Sancho.—C. R. Leslie, R.A.—A. Watts, Esq. 
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